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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


R. WALTER LONG’S very safe seat at 
M St. George’s, Westminster, has not been 

retained by Col. Sir Herbert Jessel, a Coali- 
tion Unionist. Mr. J. M. Erskine (Independent 
Anti-Waste) has beaten him by over 1,800 votes. 
It is evident that, applied even at short notice, 
the Anti-Waste stunt is formidable. It has also the 
advantage for candidates of not pledging them to any 
positive policy. The ‘‘ Anti-Wasters ’’ so far have not 
distinguished themselves in the House of Commons, nor 
have we heard of any considerable reduction of unneces- 
sary expenditure with which their names are associated. 
They lack enterprise and debating ability; and, so far 
as we know, they lack the persistence which is essential 
for serious effort. 


In the Commons Dr. Macnamara on Wednesday re- 
vealed the sorry state of the Insurance Act Fund. An 
Amending Bill will raise from July 4 weekly contribu- 
tions and reduce benefits. What else can be done 
when £2,000,000 a week is being paid out, and the 
income from contributions is less than £350,000? Mr. 
Clynes, in his objections, talked of unemployment as 
‘“‘a temporary phase.’’ The Government should draw 
on “‘ certain future prosperity ’’ to enable them to meet 
the difficulties of the moment. Labour is always ready 
t» borrow ahead any amount of the tax-payers’ money. 
But under the by no means temporary tyranny of Mr. 
Clynes’s trade unions, the good work which leads to 
prosperity is perpetually hampered; wages and prices 
are forced up to an uneconomic level; and the credit of 
the nation is daily strained. Mr. Clynes’s talk of a 
“callous ’’ House of Commons is good. We suppose 
that he and other Labour leaders have all along been 
desperately zealous for the public weal, always anxious 
to consider others as well as themselves. 


The Safeguarding of Industries Bill is being passed 
through the House, but no one pretends any enthusiasm 


~ ning. 


for it, not even its chief supporters. Mr. Fisher com- 
pared the protection in the Bill to strychnine—fatal in 
large doses, but a very valuable tonic when it is ad- 
ministered under qualified supervision. The Govern- 
ment doctors hardly possess the public confidence. Mr. 
Fisher confessed that all his prejudices were opposed to 
such action as the Bill proposes. It is no use trying to 
bolster up our industries in this way. What we have 
got to do is to meet the world’s competition fair and 
square; and the sooner that Labour realises that, the 
better it will be for it and the country. 


When the coal stoppage had reached its tenth week, 
the disputants seemed to have got no nearer a solu- 
tion of their differences than they were at the begin- 
Immense damage has already been done to 
national trade, and it is clear that a settlement must 
be reached, if the country is not to be paralysed by dis- 
location of work and unemployment. Mr. Lloyd 
George announced at the end of last week that the 
£10,000,000 offered by the Government ‘‘ with con- 
siderable misgiving,’’ will only be available for a fort- 
night longer. This period will give the Miners’ Execu- 
tive ample time to take a ballot of their members. The 
workers now know what thev will lose by delay, and 
their officials will find it difficult to avoid an issue which 
they have for obvious reasons put off more than once. 
There are signs already that the extremists who live on 
agitation are being found out by the workers. 


Mr. Llovd George’s firmness in appointing a time- 
limit for the offer of assistance will be generally ap- 
plauded. We are only sorry that an announcement of 
the sort was not made earlier. It came apparently as 
a surprise to the Miners’ Executive, who are alwavs 
expecting to squeeze a little more out of the pocket of 
the tax-navers. and seem to think that they can go on 
talkine and dodging and paltering, while the countrv 
is being ruined. Labour loves to stand on its dignitv 
and put off decisions just to show its power. But it 
cannot flout a solid consensus of public opinion any 
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more than the House of Commons. Now, we pre- 
sume, the miners and the owners will settle their 
differences. They have already met without Govern- 
ment supervision. 


High wages and war bonuses retained in peace-time 
are both pleasant things; but how can they continue if 
they ruin the industries which have to bear them? The 
cotton operatives and the various engineering workers 
throughout the kingdom are now faced with a reduc- 
tion of wages. Dr, Macnamara will, we hepe, arrange 
a settlement for both which is a good deal more speedy 
than that prevented by the dissentients in the mining 
industry. The economic points at issue are quite 
simple; any intelligent worker ought to be able to un- 
derstand them; and we hope that the time has come 
when the illogical and loud-shouting agitator will be 
taken at what he is worth. The retention of the bonus 
provided by the Ministry of Munitions of 12 per cent. 
and 7} per cent. on time- and piece-workers’ earnings 
seems quite indefensible. We shall suffer for some 
time from the frenzied policy of bribing the British 
workman to do his best during the war, which we re- 
garded at the time as an unnecessary and injudicious 
proceeding. It was a mistake in psychology worthy 
of the insensitive German. 


We have always held Dr. Addison to be the arch- 
spender of a spendthrift Government. Yet we find him 
to-day, like the ex-Kaiser, living in the luxury of an 
ample pension. Had Dr. Addison and Mr. Fisher been 
stopped four years ago, we should have had less to 
worry us now. Only this week we heard that boys of 
15 in the Ministry of Health are receiving 33s. 2d. per 
week, while others who are older are in receipt of cor- 
respondingly absurd pay. What is the object of plead- 
ing poverty and exhorting people to economy when this 
goes on at the fountain-head ? 


There is not the slightest chance now of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s forecast of this year’s Budget coming true. 
There will be no surplus, but a huge deficit. The 
miners have plunged the country into hideous new ex- 
penses; the National Insurance scheme will take fresh 
millions from the taxpayer; and the railways, which 
have to be paid £60,000,000, are in a worse condition 
than ever. How is all this new money going to be 
raised? An ordinary person would say, By taxing the 
wildest extravagance in the kingdom. When that ex- 
travagance is so widely supported as to make huge 
successes in business, a luxury tax should not cause 
much pity. The drapers and makers of women’s 
clothes go from strength to strength with the absurdi- 
ties which fashion invents, and which can be sold at 
any price, because smart women must wear them. We 
should like to see this idle luxury severely checked. 
Even in the war women had not the decency to give 
it up, and the Press revelled in the finery of Lady This 
and Mrs. So-and-so. 


While the country is on the verge of bankruptcy, 
we read that Ascot next week is to be the most glorious 
society pageant for a long time; all society is going to 
entertain. As much as 60 guineas can be paid for an 
Ascot gown; there will be ‘‘ lunch ”’ dresses actually 
suitable for morning wear; frothy frocks for débutantes, 
etc. There is not much ‘“ Anti-Waste ’’ about these 
proceedings, which will be celebrated by the Press, 
** Anti-Waste ’’ and other, as usual, with delirious en- 
thusiasm. The mere male so far remains dingy and 
cautious about his clothing. This year he refuses even 
to wear a straw hat. Perhaps his expenses on the 
feminine side have frightened him. 


There are now, we believe, over 160,000 temporary 
officials in the Civil Service, and we learn that the idea 
of giving pensions to all of them has come before 
Treasury officials and chiefs of departments. We pro- 
tested against the advances given after pretence of a 
Whitley Council to regular Civil Servants, and we 
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protest still more strongly against this latest pr 

It should be strenuously resisted in the House of Com. 
mons. Where does the Treasury propose to get the 
money for it? A great many temporary officials have 
been retained who ought to have disappeared long 
One might think that the public coffers were full of 
money. If Sir Robert Horne means anything by sug- 
gesting drastic reductions in the public services, he 
ought to denounce this grandiose scheme. 


There is this to be said for the postal grumblers— 
that the Government is not justified in taking over any 
service other than one which it would not pay a private 
firm to handle, and which is for the benefit of the pre- 
sent and succeeding generations rather than for the 
making of profit. This distinction should be kept in 
mind, and if Mr. Kellaway has no other object in run. 
ning the Post Office except making a profit, he would be 
well advised to sell it to those who can make a greater 
profit than he can. If the Post Office is to be run as 
a public service, its cost must be adjusted accordingly, 
But it must be remembered that whoever gets a benefit 
does so at the cost of another. For instance, why 
should newspaper proprietors contend that newspapers 
are a national asset? They are not, and in many 
cases they are not a national credit either. 


People are asking what some of the persons men- 
tioned in the Honours List have done to deserve promo- 
tion. Perhaps it is occasionally what they have not 
done. At least there is no name so ridiculously obscure 
as that of one of the knights in the last list; and there 
are one or two worthy representatives of science and 
art, though the flow of honours, as a whole, still re- 
minds us of the London water supply as being copious, 
but undistinguished. It is hard on the books of refer- 
ence published this year to be without a record of no 
fewer than eighty-two new knights. And we wonder 
if the ghosts of Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Isaac Newton 
are able to smile at all their new equals in rank. At 
the end of last year a judge of the High Court defined 
knighthood as ‘‘ a misfortune that might happen to any- 
body.’’ But there may be heartburnings about omis- 
sions. It would seem reasonable to make a knight of 
every mayor of a borough or town above a certain 


population. 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll receives an honour, but 
not the O.M., which, we learn from an evening paper, 
he refused, because Thomas Hardy belongs to that 
Order, and Sir William “ sincerely believes that an 
honour adorned by Hardy should be kept exclusive.” 
This attitude is gracious, but it would be more so, if it 
were not advertised to all the world in the Northcliffe 
Press. A salon des refusants would include, we do not 
doubt, many distinguished persons, but the mere fact 
that their sacrifice was an item of news would some- 
what reduce its value—unless, indeed, advertisement Is 
to overrule every other consideration to-day. 


So accustomed have we become to these strange lists 
of honours, that they are generally passed without 
comment. It is worth considering, however, whether 
the principle is a wise one for us to perpetuate. Greed 
and vanity are the chief vices of humanity, and the 
latter is more easily worked upon. Undeniably there- 
fore, the honours list is a dangerous lever for politicians 
to have in their power. On it the German autocracy 
based their social fabric, and as there is more snobbery 
in a democracy than in any autocracy the world has 
ever seen, the shameless use of honours is likely to in- 
crease. 


Will Crooks, who died in Poplar Hospital last Sun- 
day, had a long career of hard work for Labour. He 
was elected to the L.C.C. in 1892, and was the first 
working-class mayor of a borough in 1901. During 
the first fifteen months of the war, he travelled more 
than 50,000 miles on a recruiting campaign. His 
transparent honesty and excellent gift of humour won 
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him the general liking. In his own style he was a 
very effective speaker, always ready with the irony and 
exaggeration which appear in. Sam Weller, and which 
are the Cockney’s traditional method of dealing with 
the difficulties of life. A little infusion of his geniality 
into the average Labour leader would be quite useful. 


At Cambridge the University in December last re- 
fused by a majority of 192 to give women full member- 
ship. A second vote had been fixed for June 16, but it 
was only passed by a majority of 4. Those members 
of the University not in residence would have found 
some difficulty in getting to Cambridge with the pre- 
sent exiguous train service all over the country. It is 
certainly fairer, in view of this, and the narrow ma- 
jority for the vote, to put it off till October, as the 
Council of the Senate has now decided to do. There 
is little doubt that in spite of the determined resistance 
to their claims, women will shortly be able to take their 
degrees at Cambridge. There have been great changes 
since the opening of the nineteenth century, when the 
University, according to Gunning, numbered 803 males 
and 8 females. 


Those who visit Paris and Brussels, or the French 
and Belgian coast towns, in the hope that they will en- 
joy a cheap holiday, are doomed to disappointment. 
Paris and Brussels are already more expensive than 
London, while places like Ostend, Deauville and Trou- 
ville will be more so during the season. Undoubtedly 
English visitors are surcharged, but it is hard to un- 
derstand how the Belgians, for instance, can pay the 
prices now ruling in their towns, where the index 
figure is four hundred per cent. above pre-war prices. 
Certainly they are great workers, these Belgians. In 


the fields one sees women and children toiling from - 


dawn till nightfall, and every inch of the ground is 
cultivated, and well cultivated, too. In the big indus- 
trial centres there is more done in a week than in a fort- 
night with us, yet the heads of firms lament the fact 
that they are adopting ‘‘ English ’’ hours, for instance, 
the closing at one o’clock on Saturdays. After the 
long spell of war, which was to a great extent a spell 
of idleness, the output per man or woman is lowered 
also, but at the same time, they are immeasurably 
ahead of us. Belgium has spent a great deal of money 
on reconstruction, the burden of which is borne by the 
tax-payer, and it remains to be seen whether the people 
will weather the hard times they are now experiencing. 
The taxes are very heavy and will be for many years 
to come. 


But other war effects are more noticeable to-day in 
Belgium, and they may prove more influential. During 
the German occupation there was no business in the 
large cities, and the people were compelled to live by 
their wits. To do so successfully they had to adopt 
subterfuge and trickery. There was no education, no 
apprenticeship, and no work wherein people could be 
interested, and the result was that men and women 
alike resorted to chicanery, some in order to obtain a 
bare livelihood. After five years it is hard to lose a 
habit, and it is to be feared that many people in towns 
like Brussels are less scrupulous in their dealings than 
they were. The cringing importunity of the waiters, 
porters, and cab drivers is more noticeable than it was, 
and the depredations of the male and female criminals 
who infest all the continental cities constitute a real 
danger. The Belgian policeman is more gorgeous in 
his apparel, but less practical in the suppression of vice 
than the level-headed policeman of our metropolis, who 
has a more direct and effective way of handling the 
everyday problem of the streets. 


_ During the trial of the directors of Farrow’s Bank 
it was given in evidence that a substantial proportion 
of the money expended on advertising was devoted to 
teligious publications. The student of psychology will 
find some interest in this statement. It is or was, a 
maxim among publicity experts that religious publica- 
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tions are always ‘‘ good ’’’ for the announcements of 
quack medicines and such like nostrums. One makes 
the natural deduction that the readers of religious 
publications are, as a class, credulous beyond their 
fellows. It is only fair to one well-known religious 
paper to say that it refuses all such advertisements, 
and thereby loses a large revenue, but, for the rest, 
they are much used as a medium for the advertise- 
ments of adventurers who find a fair amount of faith 
necessary for the conduct of their business. 


Another feature in the psychology of advertising 
is the trading of firms who sell books on credit, either 
by personal canvass or by advertisement. These are 
trusting in their trading, and will freely give credit to 
anyone who will sign their contracts. Every book- 
seller knows that their books are expensive, and that 
similar volumes can be obtained cheaper elsewhere on 
ordinary trading terms; yet the firms appear to do a 
very large business. They argue that it is safe to give 
credit to those who are disposed to buy books, the 
assumption being that lovers of books and literature 
are honest, although the compliment is a purely com- 
mercial one. 


Some months since we said there was a likelihood 
of a new daily paper appearing or an existing one 
changing hands. That nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened does not alter the fact that strenuous efforts 
have been made to secure one of the leading dailies. 
It is rumoured that the Coalition Group is interested, 
but there is also another, a Liberal syndicate, equally 
active. Among the former Lord Inverforth’s name 
has been mentioned, probably because his son took 
over for the Coalition the Pall Mall Gazette. Atten- 
tion is now concentrated on the Times and the Daily 
News. Lord Cowdray and Mr. Runciman, we under- 
stand, would have purchased the latter, had it been 
available at a reasonable figure. One thing is certain, 
that the Government, through their friends and sup- 
porters, are anxious to get as large a control of the 
press as possible. 


The Government’s ambition to control the press, 
although a danger to the country, is shrewd business 
on the part of those who would cling to office and all 
the plums which office connotes, but we suggest that 
it might be better if they devoted more time and study 
to those properties which they already own or control. 
We will say this for Lord Northcliffe, that the tech- 
nique of his publications is ahead of that of his com- 
petitors. He is evidently surrounded by men who 
study the production of newspapers. From the quality 
of the raw material to the construction of the smallest 
snappy ‘‘ par,’’ they have mastered the technique of 
their profession. The ingenious methods which they 
employ to attract readers, deplorable though they may 
be, are clever—uncannily so. Knowing their public, 
they appeal to the senses rather than to the intellect 
of their readers. Obsessed by the commercial value of 
net sales, they are blind to everything else, and if the 
Government hope to compete successfully, they must 
go one better, and frankly dope the public for their 
pennies and their votes. 


The purchase of a small canvas by Vermeer is con- 
templated by the French Government for the Louvre. 
The size of the picture is 21 inches by 17 inches, and 
the price is £88,000. Such prices and such purchases 
make one wonder on what we base the law of values. 
What picture is worth that money, however fine? If 
only thirty or forty of this man’s paintings are known, 
and if they are valued according to their rarity, what 
matter? Is any painting, however masterly its execu- 
tion and however perfect its technique, worth £88,000? 
Can one derive that amount of pleasure from it or that 
amount of instruction? We doubt it. Yet everyday 
we hear of similar pictures fetching enormous sums, 
not that they are coveted for their intrinsic value, but 
because they are prized as possessions unobtainable by 
others—an obvious vanity. 
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EDUCATION : DOES COST MEAN EFFICIENCY ? 


T is possible to have much sympathy with the so- 
| catec Anti-Waste Campaign, without finding that 

its methods are the most efficacious, or that its tac- 
tics show very mature consideration. It often fails by 
lack of persistence, and by an insufficient study of de- 
tail, without which the subterfuges of an extravagant 
department cannot be unveiled. Besides this, an Anti- 
Waste politician must be careful not to offend an audi- 
ence which is not always logical or consistent. A 
general denunciation of waste is all very well, but the 
same crowd which cheers that denunciation may not 
relish an attack upon some one or other of its favourite 
Socialistic fads. | So the Anti-Waste platform orator 
may well find it expedient to be vague and general 
rather than specific or detailed. 

Two subjects have been gluttonish in their demand 
for money, and in regard to them the nation cannot 
escape some part of the blame, which mainly and justly 
falls upon the Government. Ambitious social schemes 
are always sure of considerable popular support, and 
it requires a strong and vigorous government to keep 
them under any sort of control. The expensive twins 
are Housing, as a branch of Health Administration, 
and Education. To a large number of people, it is 
only necessary to utter the words and they are pre- 
pared not only to condone, but to urge, lavish expendi- 
ture as the only course consistent with justice and 
humanity. It is a thankless task to preach the danger 
of exaggeration, and the certainty of the economic 
laws which always work out their own revenge. 
Governments nowadays are not formed out of sufficiently 
sturdy material to undertake that task. It is not until 
the aftermath of taxation comes that the nation at 
large begins to writhe under the burden and to turn 
upon those whom it urged to incur expenditure with- 
out a thought of fitting that expenditure to the means 
at its disposal. 

It is the Ministries responsible for these two sub- 
jects—Housing and Education—that are the chief sin- 
ners in the way of extravagance; and the two chiefs 
of the Ministries, Dr. Addison and Mr. Fisher, have 
both of them been very costly experiments. Both were 
hailed as Heaven-sent administrators, because they 
were professionally identified with their offices as 
doctor and as educationist. We have usually found 
it inexpedient to have a soldier at the head of the War 
Office, or a sailor at the head of the Admiralty; and it 
may well be questioned whether our recent experience 
will not establish a similar wholesome tradition in these 
civilian departments. 

Fortunately we have got rid of one of these profes- 
sionally-minded statesmen, and Dr. Addison’s megalo- 
mania in regard to expenditure will now be restricted 
to the comparatively narrow area open to a Minister 
without portfolio. That result was not brought about 
by the noisy denunciations of the Anti-Waste platform, 
but by the resolute efforts of a small number of mem- 
bers, who persistently criticized the schemes produced 
by the Ministry of Health; and finally by the firm action 
of the House of Lords, which dealt drastically with Dr. 
Addison’s egregious Bill. The department has essayed 

new legislation, fortunately in a chastened spirit, and 
we may now hope for saner administration. But the 
sweeping schemes of Socialistic legislation that took 
no account of cost, have left us a heavy legacy of bur- 
densome commitments. And the limpets which have 
once managed to cling on to the rock of officialdom 
are tenacious in their grip. It will take time, and 
rigid deafness to the specious pleas of salaried offi- 
cials, to dislodge them. But what of the twin depart- 
ment, even more insatiable in its appetite for expendi- 
ture? The Education Department has imbibed to the 
full the doctrine, sedulously preached by many weak- 
minded but well-intentioned faddists, that no expendi- 
ture on what any one may choose to call Education can 
be otherwise than good. To urge any curtailment of 
it is to revert to reactionary ideas, to deny the rights 
of the people and to plunge the nation into an abyss of 
medizval obscurantism. Of course, it may be found 
expedient, when growlings begin to be heard, to make 
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edifying declarations in favour of economy, and even 
to adduce some petty instances of curtailment of ex. 
penditure. But all this is too late. Unquestionably 
amongst a certain not inconsiderable circle, of which 
Mr. Fisher was a prime apostle, lavish expenditure on 
‘* Education ’’ was preached as the only gospel of sal- 
vation; and any doubt of the perfervid zeal with which 
it should be supported was denounced as part of the 
vile heresy of crass tyranny which would debar the 
masses from any hope of enlightenment. These illum. 
inati preached their gospel, and carried their docile dis- 
ciples away by their enthusiasm. They have run up a 
heavy bill for us to pay. 

One of the saddest results of this wild extravagance 
is that it has not only laid upon us a crushing—and, 


to all appearances, an increasing—burden, but it has ( 
done very serious injury to the cause it had at heart. I 
No one wishes to depreciate the vast importance of the I 
task which rests upon each generation, of training to r 
the best purpose, for themselves and for the State, a 
those who are to come after them and to take their a 
places, and to do their work. That is really all that p 
education means. It ought surely to be no super- \ 
human task, after all these centuries of experiment, ri 
to devise some workable scheme, fit to be approved by T 
commonsense, and to be worked by honest men of good aj 
intention, without intermixture of transcendental fal- g 
lacy, and mystifying ideals. It is these last, coupled te 
with an expenditure that has mounted and is mount- le 
ing, by prodigious leaps and bounds, that have exas- le 
perated the nation beyond its patience, and threaten to to 
bring about what may well be a disastrous reaction. of 
It is some ninety years since the nation first deter- ad 
mined to supplement local efforts in the way of educa- s 
tion, by allowing a small Parliamentary grant. In the 
1832 it amounted only to £32,000. That grew by Th 
calculable degrees, and step by step, with cautious ex- gal 
periments. Much lee-way had to be made up, and in ee 
1870, rating powers and elective authorities were given he 
to the localities, and the instrument of compulsion— 
never very desirable, and very easily _abused—was 
tentatively introduced. Further legislation followed, 
implying always new burdens and adding new restric- a 
tions upon individual liberty. But it was only in 1918 re 
—after war had reduced our resources to the lowest th ‘ 
ebb, and after the problems of employment were be- od 
coming more and more complicated—that Mr. Fisher, a 
amidst the general apathy of a nation, panting after odit 
the dire suffering of a struggle that stopped little short oe 
of annihilation, managed to recast the whole system Rict 
of our education, and to give it a shape and tendency on 
which are fraught with danger. By his Teachers’ ieee 
Superannuation Act, passed in spite of strong pro el 
tests, and, we firmly believe, without the real cog- en 
nizance of his colleagues in the Cabinet, he made all i. 
teachers in aided schools eligible for pensions without ly 
contribution, and thus practically turned them into nce 
Civil Servants. It imposed a crushing burden upon Se 
the nation, and introduced a system of State-dominated Char 
education which was disliked by the nation and was eami 
essentially out of keeping with its best characteristics. or 
This device has, of course, succeeded in crippling all Goon 
schools not under public control, which can establish gami 
no claim for pension for their teachers from public had t 


funds, and have no resources to provide an equivalent. 
Sooner or later these voluntary schools must be bled 
to death, and the State-paid, State-drilled, State- 
governed school, will rule supreme. That is what will 
be achieved by a lavish expenditure which mounts year 
by year, and for which its apologists would fain 94 
sole us by pointing to the marvellous blessings whi 

follow in its train. As a fact, the reign of the educt 
tional faddist is not only crushing in its extravagance: 
in its effect upon the mind and the activity of the Eng: 
lish nation, it is an unmitigated curse. It is breeding 
deep-rooted disgust; and the only two left to sing I 
paeans are Lord Haldane and Mr. Fisher. 

No doubt the Labour Party, which looks with bitter 
jealousy upon any educated class, but has an ~< 
acrimonious zeal for a sort of education fetish, wi 
view any curtailment of the rule of the educational fat 
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dist with anger and dismay. Any such proposal 
always stirs the echoes of the old cry of class selfish- 
ness and jealousy. But even they will awaken to the 
truth: that time and money misspent are always a mis- 
fortune: and that the misfortune will not be less real, 
because it conceals itself under the specious cloak of 
education. Real education thrives best upon individual 
exertion and individual enthusiasm. An excess of 
State control kills both. 


GAMBLING AND THE LAW. 


ITHIN the last few weeks the law courts have 

been several times called upon to decide cases 

arising out of betting or gambling transactions. 
No one who is at all acquainted with the English law 
on this subject can be surprised that the results have 
been very far from satisfactory. In one instance the 
London magistrate who gave judgment made the 
remark that in his opinion the whole law as to gaming 
and wagering ought to be ‘‘overhauled,’’ and put upon 
a more reasonable and intelligible basis. One of the 
particulars in which he denounced the existing rules 
was that they gave greater facilities to rich people for 
risking their money on bets than to the less wealthy. 
This was, perhaps, not the most felicitous way of 
approaching the subject. For legislators have 
generally supposed that it was wiser to afford pro- 
tection against reckless speculation to those who were 
least able to pay their losses than to those who were 
less likely to be ruined, or driven into crime in order 
to recoup themselves and avoid exposure. Members 
of the class intended to benefit do not, it is true, often 
admire restrictive or prohibitive regulations. But that 
is because the nature of men in general is to think 
that chance is likely to look smilingly upon them. 
The wives—especially in those countries where 
gambling most widely prevails—tell a different tale, 
and are profoundly thankful for laws which keep their 
husbands and sons away from the gambling den or 
the race-course. 

The old English common law always ‘‘discouraged’’ 
gambling. That is the right word for describing its 
attitude. Thus it would not either help a winner to 
recover his winnings, or a loser to get back losses 
which he had paid over to the winner. For centuries 
the reasons which induced people to pay their ‘‘ debts 
of honour ’’ were partly their innate feelings of 
honesty, and partly the dread of the discredit and 
odium attached by society to a defaulter. But as years 
went on, the legislature, first in the reign of 
Richard II., and afterwards at intervals, intervened 
with well-meant endeavours to abate the most flagrant 
abuses which gambling brings in its train. It would 
serve no useful purpose here to go in any detail into 
these attempts, which have sometimes been too bold, 
but generally too feeble, to succeed. For a longish 
time it was a punishable offence for a person to pay or 
receive at any one time more than £100 as a stake 
or wager. This Act was passed in the reign of 
Charles II., when ‘‘ deceitful, disorderly, and excessive 
gaming ’’ had attained unusually great proportions. 
In the reign of Anne and William III., as well as of 
George II., strong measures were taken against the 
gaming houses, where so many young men of fortune 
had been fleeced and ruined. It was in the last- 
mentioned reign that a law was enacted ‘‘ to prevent 
the nefarious practice of stock-jobbing.’’ This rather 
sweeping measure could not be expected to work very 
happily. But it does not seem to have been actually 
repealed before 1860. In the ninth year of Victoria 
an Act was passed which at the outset roundly 
declared that ‘‘ all contracts made by way of gaming 
or wagering ’’ should be void. This was all very fine 
and loud-sounding. But the exceptions were so 
Numerous and important that by the time they were 
all specified there was not a great deal to boast about 
as a grand improvement on the old common law 
Principle that gambling and betting should be dis- 
couraged, and, if too openly and publicly practised, 
punished. An attempt was made, as it very often had 
been before, to draw a strong distinction between 
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games or competitions of skill or endurance and of 
mere chance. But when these two theoretically 
separate elements are practically combined, it becomes 
very difficult, and sometimes impossible, to determine to 
which class a competition should more properly be 
assigned. 

It was under this Act that the pari mutuel was held 
to be illegal in England—an institution which has been 
in vogue on French race-courses since about 1865 with 
notable success, and against which not one in a 
thousand Frenchmen has a word of complaint to 
urge. It has its disadvantages, no doubt, as com- 
pared with our more free and elastic system. But it 
has this great advantage, that it gets rid of the 
** welsher,” professional and amateur, who adds to 
the blackguards on an English race-course. As to the 
objections against our present methods of dealing with 
this plague-spot, they are too many to be discussed or 
even mentioned seriatim. Two or three of the most 
notable of them may perhaps be referred to. It seems 
to the ordinary intelligence little short of absurd that, 
whereas if you make a bet personally on a race, and 
lose it, you may either pay it or not, as you think fit, 
yet, if you should happen to have made it by corre- 
spondence or by an agent, you can generally be com- 
pelled by law to do so. It has become the fashion in 
most of the social clubs all over the British Empire to 
organise annually lotteries called ‘‘ Derby Sweep- 
stakes,’’ in which large numbers of the members 
venture their guineas or sovereigns, often not know- 
ing even the names, and far less the pedigrees, per- 
formances, or merits of the horses likely to compete. 
To most of these betting men, as they are, the ques- 
tion whether they gain or lose their stake is a matter 
of pure chance. Yet to condemn all these temptations 
to gambling as vicious and demoralizing would be a 
most unpopular and rather ridiculous proceeding. But 
only lately a prominent sporting man was heavily 
fined for promoting a lottery sweepstake on a horse- 
race. The difficulty of drawing the exact line between 
a public place and a private one, and between a bona 
fide social club and a betting-house in disguise, is 
almost insuperable. In the ‘‘ raids’? which from 
time to time are made by the police on suspected 
places it must be just a matter of good or bad luck 
whether a habitué escapes or is caught in the net. 
The task of deciding what constitutes illegal and 
punishable gambling is not light. Nor should it be 
confided to any except well qualified and experienced 
persons. But if the House of Commons would under- 
take and go through with it, it would be doing a 
greater benefit to the country than by most of the 
services for which we are now so_ mercilessly 
mulcted. As things stand, the law itself is a gamble. 
That may please the lawyers, but is not satisfactory to 
the average sensible person who wants to know how 
he stands. 


THE MISOGYNIST MALGRE LUI. 


OMPARED with work so penetrating as his 
( ‘ Strife’ and ‘ Justice,’ Mr. Galsworthy’s new 

play, ‘ A Family Man,’ now being presented at 
the Comedy Theatre, will impress the faithful as a 
diverting rather than profound piece of work. _In- 
deed, its chief female characters are so remorselessly 
delineated that, were it not for the author’s name on 
the programme, the spectator might easily conclude it 
to be the work of some furious misogynist determined 
to lay bare all the shallowness, vulgarity, and spite of 
which the ‘‘ modern young person ’’ can be capable. 
The play certainly has not a dull moment, and the 
scene in the Mayor’s Parlour in the third act is one of 
the most refreshing stretches of comedy seen in London 
for a long time. With a memory, however, plentifully 
populated by Figures of the Theatre, pleasant and un- 
pleasant, we can at the moment recall few more entirely 
detestable than the Misses Maud and Athene Builder 
in this play. We may further remark that if their 
mother, Mrs. John Builder, is several shades less ab- 
horrent personally, she is also a being whom any man 
in real life would find it an extreme pleasure to avoi¢ 
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The Misses Builder in their common way, are detest- 
able. Their mamma is maddening. With faded beauty 
and a gentility of sorts, she glides through her master- 
ful husband’s house like a ghost, fixing ever on that 
unhappy man a martyr’s eyes of mute reproach. 
Builder, no doubt, has his faults. After all, few men 
are perfect. His chief fault is that he wants to be 
master in his own home. His misfortune is that, being 
a quite well-meaning, but entirely uncultured person 
of the middle class, his methods of securing the mastery 
are of the crudest possible description. His tragedy— 
and that of the whole wretched quartet—is that they 
have not an ounce of brain or a pennyweight of ima- 
gination among them. And the final effect of it all is 
a vast wave of sympathy with poor Builder. At the 
end of the second act his wife has left him, and forth- 
with we all rejoice. But the author is not yet done 
either with him, or the audience. Mr. Galsworthy has 
a ‘‘ happy ending ’’ in store. He has not become a 
misogynist after all. He brings Mrs. Builder back to 
her husband, and, when the curtain falls, she is seated 
facing him, dumbly staring at him, while he as dumbly 
returns her glare. This dénouement strikes us as the 
most lugubrious ‘‘ happy ending ’’ we have ever seen. 
A shiver ran through us as we saw this woman come 
glimmering back in the lamp-light. The sound of her 
creeping footsteps was as the noiseless cracking of the 
snow-field which precedes an avalanche and death. 

Mr. Galsworthy would no doubt, reply to all this: 
‘* Mrs. and the Misses Builder are what a brutal hus- 
band and father has made them.’’ All we can retort 
is that, if this be so, the ‘‘ brutality ’’ of the man is not 
brought out in the play. He is as common as you 
please, masterful too, but genial, and generous, and of 
a clean life—save in the unpleasant imagination of his 
wife and daughters. In the second act one of the 
daughters gives us a glimpse of herself and her sister 
in their very early years. In this reminiscence of her- 
self at the age of six she recalls, with a leer, her father’s 
‘** frequent visits to the nursery—to see the pretty 
nursery maid,’’ and chuckles over the entertainment 
which she and the other child used to derive from their 
observation of these visits. This passage seems to 
reveal pretty clearly the kind of children which the wife 
of his bosom had borne to John Builder. We are else- 
where informed by Mrs. Builder that on one occasion 
the father had caned his two young hopefuls for not 
going to church, with the deplorable consequence (how 
large and melancholy Mrs. Builder’s eyes became at 
this moment!) that they had ‘‘ hated church ”’ ever 
since. Alas! All we said to ourselves with a sigh on 
hearing this revelation was ‘‘ Poor Builder!’’ We 
found ourselves transported in a flash, on imagination’s 
airy wing, back to the actual incident—the angry 
father, the lying and prevaricating children, the 
pathetic, feeble, stupid mother, and then the blow, 
followed a moment later by the wretched man’s sorrow 
and shame, which had not (we learn) prevented his 
wife and daughters from reminding him of the whole 
sorry incident at regular intervals ever since. 

Now that they are of age, and that the era of feminine 
emancipation has at last dawned upon the world, the 
Misses Maud and Athene have struck out for freedom 
and the rights of womanhood. Athene has run away 
from home and is living in concubinage with a member 
of the Royal Air Force, while Maud is preparing to 
leave home and become a kinema actress. We are 
given a glimpse of Athene and her Guy Herringhame 
in their ‘‘ studio.’”” He, a seemingly decent young 
fellow enough, wants her to marry him, but she will 
have none of it. She has seen enough of married life 
at home, she remarks, and ‘‘ I don’t want to see you 
smother your animal nature,’’ she bewilderingly adds. 
One thing, however, is sufficiently clear. Miss Athene 
evidently agrees with the gentleman in Balzac who 
blandly remarked, ‘‘ Le mariage est gros de crimes.’’ 
In the end, having helped to bring her father to public 
shame, this young woman so far relents as to become 
Mrs. Herringhame. We can only wish her husband 
good luck. 

There is a mass of material in the play to which we 
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anything like justice. We have confined Ourselves 
chiefly to the issue between Builder and his daughters 
because it impresses us as the leading theme, and the 
falsest. We venture to say with some Positiveness 
that far more daughters of the Maud and Athene type 
are the result of parental spoiling and over-indulgence 
than of parental tyranny. It is not brutal, but 
lazy fathers who have unloaded the ‘‘ modern girl ” 
upon the country with all her vanity, impudence, ang 
inefficiency; and when Mr. Galsworthy depicts her as 
the result of ‘‘ masterful ’’ fathers, he simply darkens 
the issues and poisons the wells. However, we forgive 
him. For, after all, he has written an exciting play 
full of dramatic craft and rich in observed character. 
Needless to say, too, it is admirably acted by Mr. 
Norman McKinnell and the company at the Comedy 
Theatre. Of the work of the players, indeed, much 
might be said, but the author has crowded them out of 
our notice. They get their cheers and deserve them. 


BYRON AND COLONEL ROOKE. 


LREADY in his own time the personality of Byron 
A provided an ideal peg for mysteries and apocry- 

pha. Passionately discussed in literary circles, _ 
he interested a much wider audience by his scandalous 
escapades, while his absences abroad allowed a certain 
amount of vagueness to enshroud his actual doings. A 
Byron mystery which has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained is his quite apocryphal residence in the island 
of Mitylene. 

On March 27, 1819, appeared ‘ The Vampyre, a 
Tale,’ an anonymous work actually written by Dy. 
Polidori, a whilom dependent of Byron’s, but puffed 
as Byron’s own. Appended to ‘ The Vampyre’ (pp. 
75 ff.) is an ‘ Extract of a Letter, containing an account 
of Lord Byron’s Residence in the Island of Mytilene.’ 
The author of this letter, according to a MS. note of 
George Finlay the historian in his own copy of ‘ The 
Vampyre,’ was ‘‘ Mr. Mitford,’’ presumably John Mit- 
ford, the sailor-journalist who died in 1831. Mitford 
relates that in 1812 the king’s ship on which he was 
serving put in to the harbour of Mitylene to secure pro- 
visions. He took advantage of the opportunity to ex- 
plore the neighbourhood, and was surprised to hear 
that an eccentric Englishman, a ‘‘ lord,’’ who was in 
the habit of cruising among the islands in a private 
yacht, had a residence there. This account piqued 
Mitford’s curiosity and he visited the house. Finding 
its master absent on a cruise, he explored the premises 
and listened attentively to numerous anecdotes of the 
‘* English lord’s ’ generosity to the islanders and his 
eccentricity, including a hint of an intrigue with a 
beautiful peasant girl; but he was unable to discover 
the ‘‘ lord’s’’’ name. Byron did not occur to him, as 
he had been long from home, and the poet’s fame was 
still young, nor to this day need an ‘‘ English lord ” in 
Levantine parlance imply more than a person rich 
enough and foolish enough to travel for pleasure. 

At Palermo Mitford fell in with Foster, the architect 
who had been C. R. Cockerell’s companion in Greece. 
‘* The individual,’ said Foster, ‘‘ about whom you are 
so anxious, is Lord Byron: I met him on’ my travels 
on the island of Tenedos, and I also visited him in 
Mitylene.”’ 

Mitford, as we shall see, described and reported 
honestly. Foster, who was, from the account given 
of him in Cockerell’s published ‘ Journals,’ a young 
and lively person, was, if correctly reported by Mit 
ford, probably ‘‘ pulling the latter’s leg.’ For we 
have the best reason for believing that Byron never was 
in Mitylene. 

He himself in a letter dated from Venice, April 27, 
1819, to Galignani’s Messenger, begs the editor to dis 
sociate his name from the advertisements of ‘ The 
Vampyre,’ and the Residence in Mitylene, ‘‘ an Island 
I have occasionally sailed by and where I should have 
no objection to reside—but where I have never vet re 
sided.’? Moreover, he left the Levant, according t0 
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Cockerell, on April 4, 1811, and Mitford was at Mity- 


lene in 1812. : 

But the legend was too picturesque to be neglected. 
in one of the parodies or forged cantos of ‘ Don Juan,’ 
Canto 1i1., published in 1819, but after the appearance 
of ‘ The Vampyre,’ the supposed residence in Mitylene 
appears embellished by the addition of much wholly fic- 
titious matter ‘‘ furnished by one who had the good 
fortune to follow his lordship’s footsteps through many 
oi the Grecian islands.”’ 

This person professes to describe Byron’s route be- 
tween lenedos and Athens by way of Chios, Mitylene, 
‘a favourite of Lord Byron from his early travelling 
days,’’ and Cos; it includes inter alia topographical de- 
tals unknown to our cartographers, descriptions of 
classical ruins wholly unrecorded elsewhere (e.g., a 
temple of Apollo with twelve massy pillars forty feet 
high in Chios), and a full account of the amours of 
Byron with a certain Berinthia who sailed with him on 
his apocryphal voyage. 

As a matter of fact, the only Aegean islands Byron 
ever visited were Tenedos and Ceos, at which he 
touched on his way from Constantinople to Athens. 
The latter, we may remark in passing, is probably the 
‘ Lambro’s isle ’’ of ‘ Don Juan,’ Canto I1., being the 
home of an eighteenth century pirate of some note, 
Lambros Katsonis, who served with Russian letters of 
marque in Orloff’s Aegean campaign against the Turks. 
In Byron’s time, the Peirzus being little frequented 
and off the main lines of traffic, Ceos was a regular 
point of transhipment for Athens; passengers were 
dropped here by sea-going ships, and continued their 
journey in local sailing craft. From Ceos Byron came 
direct to Athens, where he met his old friend, the Mar- 
quess of Sligo, and left shortly afterwards in his com- 
pany for the Morea. He never, so far as is known, re- 
visited the Aegean islands. 

The apocryphal route takes as its basis two points 
of this journey, Tenedos and Athens; its author would 
seem to have heard of Tenedos, but not of Ceos, in- 
stead of which he gives us the choice between the 
better-known Chios and Cos, Mitylene being introduced 
ex hypothesi. Byron’s spectacular generosity and the 
romantic episode of the fair Berinthia are suggested by 
the details of Mitford’s letter. 

The ‘* fortunate follower of his lordship’s footsteps’ 
thus appears to be no more than an impudent forger, 
drawing ultimately on Mitford’s misapprehension and 
Byron’s actual journey to Athens, and adding embel- 
lishments from his own imagination. But the legend 
of Byron’s residence on Mitylene is henceforward firmly 
established. So late as July, 1821, he writes to Mur- 
tay: ‘* What is all this about Mitylene? (where I never 
was in my life)? .. . Are the people mad or merely 
drunken ? 

The honest testimony of Mitford, on the other hand, 
relates to a real person, though not to Byron. A copy 
of ‘The Vampyre’ formerly belonging to George 
Finlay, the historian of modern Greece, now preserved 
with the rest of his library at the British School of 
Archeology at Athens, contains the solution of the 
Mitylene mystery in the curt note, ‘‘ The person sup- 
posed to be B. was Col. Rooke.’’ 

Of this Colonel Rooke, who does not figure in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ scattered notices 
in the travel-literature of the period give us some de- 
tails, though none referring to Mitylene. 

William Turner, author of an unusually interesting 
‘Tour in the Levant,’ published in 1820, prints as an 
appendix to his first volume certain ‘ Observations on 
the Plague ’ copied at Zante in 1814, which he says 
deserve special attention as set down by one Colonel 
Rourke, who had a long experience of the Levant. 

Colonel Henry Rourke (or, more correctly, Rooke) 
was an eccentric Irishman who, according to Turner, 
“had a residence in most of the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, in some a room at a friend’s house, and in some 
a house of his own; but he lived generally in his boat, 
of which he had furnished the interior with every luxury 
both of Europe and Asia, and in which he always made 
ita fixed rule to sail before the wind, for as he was 
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equally at home in all the islands, it was a matter of 
perfect indifference to him to which of them he steered 
his course. He had a good library on board, and was 
a very clever, well-informed man. He died at Cyprus, 
in 1814, and left to two maiden sisters in England all 
his property, his curiosities, and the best collection of 
medals of the Greek islands that ever was formed, I 
was told, by a single individual.’’ 

Further information on Colonel Rooke is given by 
other travellers in the Levant. In ‘ Karamania ’ (p. 
50), Captain Beaufort acknowledges his own indebted- 
ness to Colonel Rooke on a point of Samian topo- 
graphy. Badia-y-Leyblich (Ali Bey) met him in Cyprus 
in 1806*; Captain Light occupied his rooms in the 
consulate at Larnaka a few days after his death, and 
(in ‘ Excerpta Cypria,’ 420) gives the following appre- 
ciation of him:—‘‘ His memory seemed to be held in 
great respect at Cyprus and his inclination for travel 
had kept him for a long time in the East, where he 
lavished large sums in objects of research and in acts of 
generosity, endearing him to the natives of the countries 
he visited.’’ 

Finally, an accomplished scholar who has deserved 
well of Cyprus, the late Claude Delaval Cobham, 
formerly Commissioner at Larnaka, has retrieved from 
obscurity the following inscription, copied in a village 
some twenty-five miles N.W. of Limassol, whither it 
had been removed from the Greek monastery of Santa 
Croce 

‘* Under This Marble are Deposited 

the Remains of Henry Rooke Esqt formerly Major in the 

hundredth Regiment of Foot with Brevet rank of Lieu- 

tenant Colonel in the Service of his Britannic Majesty 

King George the Third. After Quiting the Army he tra- 

velled thro’ various parts of Europe and being in Italy 

in the year 1799 joined the Russian Army before An- 

cona as a volunteer officer and for his services and as- 
sistance in reducing that fortress his late Imperial 

Majesty of All the Russias Paul conferred upon him the 

Order of St Anne of Holstein 24 class. He died in this 

Convent the 7t day of July in the year of our Lord and Savi- 
our 1814 and was interred by the Holy Fathers under- 
neath this Stone with their consent and that of 

the Most Reverend the Bishop of the Greek Church 

in the island of Cyprus. His only surviving brother Wm 
Rooke as a last tribute of fraternal regard and affec- 

tion hath caused this Memorial to be conveyed and 


placed over his grave.” 


PARLOUR CHESS. 
(By ANGLO-INDIAN.) 


HESS is no longer seen in the parlour, where in 

the days of my childhood it was part of a cultured 

education, and became a family heirloom. One 
of my early remembrances is the chess I played with 
the governess. I taught her the game; but her intel- 
lectual superiority soon endangered our relations, and I 
was driven to desperate methods to maintain my 
dominion. After I had played the fool’s-mate on her 
two or three times, and had escaped twice by stale- 
mate, I found it necessary to invent restrictions and 
unorthodox regulations to impair her attacks. Even- 
tually these recoiled upon myself, and I was reduced 
to a sudden raising of the knee, or a well-timed twitch 
of the tablecloth to maintain an undefeated record. The 
third accident of this kind involved a ‘painful result— 
for my governess owned vigour of body as well as 
mind. 

How well I remember, too, the long winter evenings 
in the country when my father and mother played 
games of chess together out of Staunton’s ‘ Hand- 
book’! I still possess the faded red volume with mar- 
ginal comments in my mother’s delicate, spidery hand- 
writing. Late in that bulky volume Howard Staunton 
suffered his single recorded defeat, I think, at the hands 
of the persevering Horwitz—or, maybe, it was Harr- 
witz! At that page I found only last week this apt 
comment of childish sympathy with his many victims— 
‘* Hurrah | old Staunton licked at last!”’ 

Some years later I gave my nephew ‘ Social Chess ’ 
by James Mason, an inspiring introduction to the bril- 
liancies and romance of chess; but the younger genera- 
tion took no heed; and to-day the old ivory chessmen 


** Excerpta Cypria,’ 398, cf. 401. 
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lie silent in their dust, and the chess-table has been 
banished from the parlour to make room for a bigger 
brother and the charms of Auction. 

The decline of parlour chess is to be regretted, 
though it is true that ambition soon tends to make it 
too long a game. When I! went out to India, chess 
was a great solace in the loneliness of camp-life; but 
one or two evening contests in our station bungalow 
lasted till 3 a.m., and my wife soon hated chess even 
more than that last rubber of bridge. Last month I 
encountered an opponent who mistook a bishop for a 
pawn owing to the diminutive size of our pieces; but 
that excuse is rare, and I know no other. The light- 
ning game with not more than one minute for a move 
has its attractiveness; but there are few indeed 
who will risk a sacrifice for a brilliant victory. I find 
plenty such in Mason’s book ; but for my part they are, 
as he justly observes, easier to admire than to imitate ! 
in fact, no one likes to risk losing, unless he is playing 
with a friend who knows his strength. I have heard 
a novelist who will not play because he feels intellec- 
tually inferior, when he is beaten. Such are the vani- 
ties of authors! 

As a pastime chess tends to be too exhausting ; for 
the real players soon pass beyond the region of ro- 
mance, and enter the dead levels of professional attain- 
ment: in chess, like lawn-tennis, there are really no 
professionals except the amateurs! At the University, 
in my day, representative chess-players were not given 
their due. It was supposed that they met in an 
obscure back-room, and played with their coats turned 
inside out to reveal the ‘‘ blue ” lining : I think it was 
the Granta which condoled with the University upon 
the worst record of its existence when it lost both foot- 
ball matches, the cricket match, and the boat-race— 
and won the chess! I suppose we were impatient 
young Philistines who loved no game without an ele- 
ment of danger or pure athleticism, and it is remark- 
able how few chess-players have excelled at outdoor 
games. Sir George Thomas is the exception which 
proves the rule. 

Modern chess has little of the romance and brilliancy 
with which Morphy’s genius is associated. There is 
just that dead level of capacity which is seen in modern 
art and literature, and the theory of the game has 
been so developed that even the recent contest for the 
world championship was dull and depressing. There 
were no surprises, no feats of arms: it was just un- 
eventful trench-fighting with familiar weapons and a 
test of endurance, with an eye on the bread and butter 
of championship records. Latter-day treatises with 
their annotated openings and dozens of variations have 
driven chess out of the parlour; they may drive bridge 
out too if the experts continue to teach us so many 
rules for winning the other fellow’s money! In chess 
openings the latest prescription runs to the 13th move 
—or is it the 15th? Out of 18 games less than six can 
make a champion; and whilst amour propre has to be 
respected, the players are well advertised, and the 
world is profoundly bored! The total result will 
probably be a new 16th move in the Q.P.D. Gambit, 
which will not be generally adopted until it has been 
scrutinized in a host of Handbooks, from Germany to 
Cuba. Well, I must look up my Handbook, 29th edi- 
tion, and get the other 15 moves correct, or the charm 
will not work, and I shall fail to attain the felicity of a 
draw on the 77th move. 

Alas for parlour chess and all its delights! Perhaps 
they are too slow for a generation whose chief amuse- 
ment seems to be preparing for the Divorce Court. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“ DULCE ET DECORUM.” 


SIR,—It is seldom nowadays that our Senators lend 
an attentive ear to true poetry. The appeal of that 
gallant young Englishman, Major Compton-Smith, 
whose pathetic letter to his wife on the eve of his execu- 
tion, was recently read out in extract by Sir Hamar 
Greenwood in Parliament, rings high and clear above 
the sordid strife and contention of parties, pleads 
trumpet tongued against the ‘‘ deep damnation of his 
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taking off.’’ All the flattening unctions of conscious 
rectitude and righteous indignation will not avail to 
“* clear us of this deed.’’ 

In words that burn and brand and sear, 
Compton-Smith has pointed a moral. 
hands of your “‘ enemy ’’’—a gentleman whom you 
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Major 
To die at the 


esteem and honour—is not a vain sacrifice. Major 
Compton-Smith’s great surrender is indeed a noble, an 
enviable achievement. It brings us nearer to the 
heart and truth of things. It raises the mind to more 
edifying considerations than those of mere advantage 
and expediency. Here in England we must realise 
that this same spirit of a high-minded and generous 
English lad, only more intense, animates thousands of 
young Irishmen to-day in Ireland. To seek to discredit 
them deliberately and consistently on this score, like 
poisoning the wells, is un-English, unfair—and un- 
profitable. 

The Irishman dearly loves a gentleman—even when 
compelled to execute him. Among Irishmen the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, prejudice apart, is an old favourite 
for its many redeeming graces. Play the game there, 


Sir! You are assured of a good innings, winning or 
losing. 
‘* Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum 
Ocior aura 
Tollat,”’ 


—may no untimely blight cut short your efforts. 
V. J. OHARA. 


THE LIQUOR CONTROL BOARD. 


SIR,—Your note on May 28 of the continued reten- 
tion of the restrictions of the Liquor Control Board is 
most opportune. 

When Mr. Lloyd George proposed the establishment 
of that body, he said, ‘‘ What I propose, I propose as 
an act of discipline during the war, and for the pur- 
pose of making war efficiently. | We propose to take 
powers limited to the period of the war.”’ 

This was a distinct assurance that the Board was to 
operate for the period of the war only, and to terminate 
its existence thereafter, so that its present existence is 
not merely an anomaly, but a direct violation of a pledge 
given by the Prime Minister. 

The country ought to be, and indeed must be, ruled, 
not by irresponsible Boards of Control, whether of 
Liquor or otherwise, but through the representatives 
of democratically elected constitutional authorities. 

The Board is bureaucracy personified, and entirels 
foreign to the traditions and wishes of a free people. 

ERNEST A. DANBURY. 


THE TRAFFIC IN WORN-OUT HORSES. 


SIR,—I have read with interest the notes, in your 
issue of the 28th ult., with regard to the big Meeting of 
Protest (organised by the Animal Protection Societies 
and held in the Royal Albert Hall on May 21) against 
the Exportation of Butchery Horses to the Continent. 

I note that you hold the opinion that a horse ‘‘bought 
for human consumption as food in Belgium is better 
off than the horse which is unsaleable for that purpose.” 
You also suggest that ‘‘ neither sellers nor buyers can 
afford to under-feed or ill-treat their merchandise.” 
Further, you ‘‘ doubt Miss Cole’s horrible picture of 
bad killing. | Horses are always killed instantly and 
without pain. They are not knifed.’’ 

The statements made by you show such lack of know- 
ledge that I can only wonder at your doubting Miss 
Cole, who, seeing that she has watched the trade 
abroad at the ports for a long time most closely, and 
has also witnessed the killing of these old horses, sh 
be able to give accurate information. Moreover, | 
Society has a film actually taken on the spot, showing 
the conditions of the traffic before the passing of the 
Exportation of Horses Act (1914), and this film =» 
cludes the killing of a horse with the knife, which prat- 
tice still goes on in many slaughter-houses. This pat 
of the film is so gruesome that few, if any, cinemas 
would exhibit it. I shall be quite prepared to show 
your correspondent this film, if he would make an ap 


pointment for that purpose. 
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We have not exhibited the film since the passing of 
the Act, because, I am glad to say, the condition of the 
majority of the horses sent from this country has im- 
proved on account of the Act; but the system of killing 
is the same as when the film was prepared. 

You refer to the village butcher sticking a pig or 
killing an ewe with the knife. Surely it is somewhat 
unnecessary to remind you that two wrongs do not 
make one right. My Society has for many years— 
and I am glad to say, with growing success—worked 
for the humane killing of all animals; but because we 
have not yet, as a country, adopted humane methods 
in their entirety, that does not mean that we should 
encourage cruelties which can be easily stopped. In 
this case the horses can be humanely destroyed on this 
side, and their carcases exported for butchery pur- 

es. 

a E. G. FAIRHOLME (Captain), 
Chief Secretary Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
105, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 


THE DOCKING OF HORSES. 


SIR,-—-The indomitable efforts of the National 
Equine Defence League to obtain legislative prohibi- 
tion of the barbarous and mistaken practice of docking 
horses’ tails should have the co-operation of all humane 
and thoughtful people. 

That widely known friend of the horse, your erstwhile 
frequent contributor, the late Mr. Walter Winans, 
knew something of horses, for sympathy quickens un- 
derstanding, and he was a strong advocate of abolition 
of docking. Apart from the initial cruelty of the 
operation—the chopping off, and then searing the 
stump with a hot iron, he pointed out in the press the 
permanent cruelty and injury resulting from depriva- 
tion of the tail, which the horse uses as a switch to 
drive away flies. He cited in proof of this a notice he 
chad seen near a meadow at Dieppe, ‘‘ Grazing for 
horses with docked tails, 6d. a day; with long tails 1s. 
aday.’’ This, he said, was because those with long 
tails could go on grazing in spite of the flies, while the 
docked were glad to stand in any possible shade to 
escape the tormentors from which, through man’s mu- 
tilation, they had no power to protect themselves. As 
the N.E.D. League points out on a card with diagrams, 
which can be had free on application to the Hon. Sec., 
27, Beaconsfield Road, New Southgate, London, N.11, 
without his tail the horse becomes restive, because de- 
fenceless against flies and insects that sting him. He 
is made ugly; his nerve balance and power are injured; 
also his feet by stamping and kicking. 

It is impossible to refute any of these facts. For 
instance, curtailment of volitional function in such an 
important direction must act prejudicially, not only 
as we see it does to the nutrition and objective liberty 
and comfort of the horse, but in a proportionate degree 
subjectively in every functional direction, undoubtedly 
impairing the perfection of the co-ordinative power of 
voluntary motion in some degree. 

How would this horse look docked ?’’ Mr. Winans 
asked me on a postcard photograph of a beautiful 
nearly white horse, which looks agile enough almost to 
annihilate time and space, and has its tail in that fan- 
like position to which horses can at will adjust it, when 
they need to use it as a switch. 

A docked horse is said to be rarely seen in New 
York; and in California the penalty for docking, ex- 
cept by veterinary surgeons, is two years. 

On the the high ground of both humanity and ideality 
docking must be abolished. Who could imagine an 
Arab docking his horse? He is trained from infancy 
to manage it as if it were part of himself, and the tiny 
Arab children play around the horses’ feet without the 
slightest risk; so great is their gentleness and sensibility. 

M. L. JOHNSON. 


THE UNAPPRECIATED DRAMATIST. 


SIR,—I have five full-length comedies of ideas 
with a well-known West End agent, who tells 
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me that each of the five will be a big artistic and 
financial success, when produced in London. Three 
of these plays are now being translated by one of the 
leading German dramatists; but I have no influence with 
the London play-producing societies, and the West End 
theatre-managers are fighting shy of my work because 
it deals with ideas new to the commercial stage. 

In view of the difficulty I have, as an unknown Eng- 
lish writer, in securing a footing on our stage, I must 
begin as Bernard Shaw apparently did, by asking the 
help of some little group of lovers of dramatic art, so 
that one of the comedies may be produced and the value 
of my work as a dramatist recognised; and I should es- 
teem it a great favour to be allowed to appeal for this 
purpose through the columns of your widely-read 


paper. 
P. SLAYTON. 
Silverdale, The Vale of Health, N.W.3. 


‘* THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 


SIR,—Everywhere, wherever I go, I find a growing 
indifference to the Eighth Commandment. | suppose it 
is the result partly of the war—in which stealing was 
recognised as quite a commonplace, if not honourable 
practice—and of a shortness of money and other com- 
modities, which induces people to gain a little more of 
them by any means, fair or foul. Recently I have had 
a fountain pen stolen from my office by someone who 
knows the best makes; and more than once I have been 
charged a different fare on the Underground for the 
same journey. Hitherto I have not thought it worth 
while to memorise such details; but now I shall do so. 
The Underground in one of those numerous announce- 
ments which adorn its stations, tells the public that 
amongst other things, it is more polite to take a ticket 
than to attempt to travel without one. I understand 
that it teaches its staff politeness, and suggest that at 
the same time it might teach them honesty. The 
average citizen does not think it worth while to com- 
plain to the authorities, if he is overcharged by a half- 
penny or a penny. He simply recovers his copper, 
gives a sharp word to the offender, and departs. But 
one of these fine days I shall take the name of the per- 
son who has swindled me, report it to the ‘‘ higher- 
ups,”’ and make it my business to see if anything 
happens. 

Benjamin Franklin, I believe, said that ‘‘ Honesty 
is the best Policy,’’ but even when this maxim might 
be supposed to be worth something, it is not followed. 
I find waiters in a restaurant which I have frequented 
for some years. trying to swindle me in the bill by put- 
ting down wrong amounts for edibles, or charging me 
for what I have not consumed. Yet they always re- 
ceive a reasonable tip, though it does not by any means 
always assure me prompt service. 

Lastly, everybody nowadays must keep a sharp look- 
out on the half-crown and the two-shilling piece. It 
is a positive incitement to swindling. Many people do 
not know which they have given in payment, and their 
half-crown can be easily regarded by a blustering 
tradesman as the lesser coin. 

Morals have so degraded of late that we can hardly 
even regard a man of decent education as above thiev- 
ing, when there is little chance of being found out. It 
seems advisable that the law, or the magistrate who ad- 
ministers it, should increase the usual penalties for 
people who are found out. Of course, I do not refer to 
the elaborate form of thieving which goes on in the 
City. That is generally recognised as decent and en- 
terprising, but perhaps it comes under a different head- 
ing. I recall Clough’s verses on ‘ The Latest Deca- 
logue ’ :— 

‘* Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat, 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat.’’ 


THE THEATRE SLUMP. 

SIR,—I am glad to find that you speak freely about 
the present condition of the English theatre. It is 
what managers have made it rather than the public. 
There is now, I gather, a huge gamble in theatres with 


P. M. 
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frequent interposition of the middleman. 


course, made something out of it. How can the drama 
be expected to pay with such handicaps to overcome? 
It is true, as you hint, that there are several ladies of 
good appearance who do not take the trouble to act, 
even if they could, and are conceited and spoilt enough 
to suppose that the sight of their legs suffices for a run 
of a hundred nights. But the sensible public wants 
plays, not a star or two. And nowadays it does not 
know where to find the plays it wants, since houses 
change frequently from one sort of play to another, and 
have no fixed reputation for any special line. In earlier 
days the public knew what to expect at certain theatres 
and went to them with confidence to get it. The suc- 
cess of the ‘ Beggars’ Opera ’ shows that a good thing, 
even if it is old, will pay. Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker ran a season, if I remember right, which was 
moderate in cost, gave us plays worth seeing, and led 
nobody to the bankruptcy court. There was more of 
the stuff of life in ‘The Voysey Inheritance ’ than in a 
dozen of the pieces now put on—apparently with high 
hopes. I suppose theatre-managers keep the serious 
plays unread, because they are too busy to look after 
their own affairs properly. This affectation of intense 
preoccupation always amuses me, especially as it takes 
about six people—all mentioned on the programme— 
to manage a theatre! 

When we get a theatre run by its owner, who plays 
in it himself, or at least looks after the people who do, 
it will not pay at once. That cannot be predicted of 
any enterprise in these days of tight money and Labour 
domination. But it will surely pay in time, if it pro- 
duces decent stuff. The reign of twaddle has been 
long enough. For my part I would sooner see 
deodorised French farce than most of the concoctions 
devised to show off a few favourite comedians of the 
music-halls, and as much as possible of a few much- 
photographed females. 

There is at present a slight infusion of plays of 
serious interest to be seen, and the short runs of those 
foolish ones put on with very optimistic ideas of 
success should increase the number. The public is 
really not so easily pleased as it was, or seemed to 
be, during the war. Also, I am glad to notice, critics 
are not so easily pleased and venture occasionally to 


speak out. 
W. Hz. J. 


UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY.”’ 


SIR,—The following remarkable examples of what 
may be regarded as ‘‘ Unconscious Memory ’”’ would, 
I think, interest your readers :-— 

1. ‘‘ Looking before and after ’’—Shakespeare 

(‘ Hamlet.’) 

‘* We look before and after ’’—Shelley (‘To a 
Skylark.’) 

2. ‘* Here’s a heart for every fate ’’—Byron (‘ To 

Thomas Moore.’) 

‘* With a heart for any fate ’’—-Longfellow (‘ A 
Psalm of Life.’) 

3. ‘* Still glides the stream’’—Wordsworth (Sonnet). 

** Still glides the stream ’’—Matthew Arnold 
(‘ The River.’) 

4. ‘* Yet did I never breathe its pure serene ’’— 

Keats (Sonnet). 

‘* Beneath that opening spot of blue serene ’’— 
Shelley (‘ Revolt of Islam.’) 

5. ‘* Jess. I am never merry when I hear sweet 

music. 
Lor. The reason is, your spirits are attentive ”’ 
Shakespeare (‘ Merchant of Venice.’) 

‘* Some noises help sleep, as . . . soft singing. 
The cause is, that they move in the spirits a 
gentle attention ’’—Bacon ‘ Nat. Hist.’) 

The last of these examples may be open to a different 
interpretation. I should be glad if any of your numer- 
ous correspondents can furnish us with further note- 
worthy instances of a similar character. 

SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
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I read the 
other day that a theatre was let and sublet till it had 
passed through half-a-dozen hands, each of which, of 
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A WISE YORKSHIREMAN, 


The Master Spinner: A Life of Sir Swire Smith 
LL.D., M.P. By Keighley Snowden. Allen and 
Unwin. 16s. net. 


E know Mr. Snowden chiefly as a writer of 

romance, and in the life of his felow-townsman 
of Keighley, Swire Smith, he has written romance 
again—the romance of a man who worked hard, met 
failure and success alike with humour, and by the moy- 
ing power of his personality made his native place a 
model for education as well as a centre of getters of 
‘* brass.’’ Swire Smith rose from small beginnings to 
great influence by dint of his courage and gaiety, and 
his eye for outside knowledge. Yorkshire people re- 
present about the strongest physical type in England; 
they work like fiends (if fiends do work); they enjoy 
themselves with equal energy; they are full of that inde- 
pendent stuff which is called character. One of several 
amusing stories with which this excellent memoir is en- 
livened gives a poor man’s account of a brother who 
had £200 left to him :— 

** € Joe,’ said this reviler. ‘ Our Joe’s leadin’ t' 
life of a hangel !—he’s eytin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ damnin’ 
an’ swearin’ fro’ morn till neeght.’ ”’ 

That was not Swire Smith’s way of being angelic. 
The paradoxes of his career are that he was a teeto- 
taller and remained a bachelor. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how so attractive a man failed in more than 
one attempt to secure a wife. Once at least he was 
too chivalrous to push matters to a definite decision, 
being at the time dubious of his business standing. Of 
another woman, who kept him dangling at her feet for 
a long time, he was certainly well quit; and the | 
letter he wrote to her printed here is an admirable ex- 
ample of his good sense and feeling. He kept an amaz- 
ing amount of personal as well as business letters; he 
even kept a diary for a long range of years; and these 
aids have enabled Mr. Snowden to write an unusually 
full biography. His subject deserved it, though we 
should have somewhat reduced some of the letters of 
travel. Beginning at a period when washing and edu- 
cation alike were scorned, Swire Smith might, if an 
ordinary man, have lived as narrow and contracted a 
life as that of the famous sisters a few miles away at 
Haworth, who had to find romance on the barren moors, 
or in the unattractive career of feminine teaching. 
Keighley, we learn, in early days was known for “ K- 
legs,’’ twisted by sedentary work at the mills. Com- 
petition was keen, and an enterprising man had to look 
ahead and take risks in his spinning. Swire Smith, at 
two years under 30, had an overdraft of more than 
£9,000. He faced the gentlemen of the bank with 
courage, and their confidence was justified, for the 
Franco-German war brought a boom for the mills. 

One special point is to be noticed. Always, even at 
a stress of his fortunes, Swire Smith was wise enough 
to take holidays, and from these holidays he learnt a 
great deal. He discovered what Germany was doing 
in the way of technical education; and he saw clearly 
that Protection was wrong, and free trade with fair 
competition the way to a bracing success. He knew 
that ‘‘no good can come of burking competition, 
which must be fairly met and beaten.”” The Royal 
Commission on Technical Instruction appointed by Mun- 
della early in the eighties ‘‘ saved,’’ says Mr. Snow- 
den, ‘‘ the manufacturing supremacy of Britain up to 
the time of the Great War.’’ Swire Smith, though tne 
least known and youngest of its members, was one 
the most effective. He found time to take notes on 
everything; he did not get his travelling expenses out 
of the nation; and he left his own business at home in 
a crisis. Yet he never faltered. His energy and initia- 


tive were as indefatigable as his gaiety. He rejoiced 
over a fellow-commissioner who on a sudden attack of 
illness was fed with abundant tooth-powder supposed 
to be bicarbonate of soda by that brilliant chemist 
Sir Henry Roscge! 


A second dose followed, as the 
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patient was no better, and proved effectual. Swire 
Smith saw four of his colleagues receive honours which 
he himself equally deserved, and his own turn did not 
come till later. But he never showed any bitterness 
on the subject. A hard-working man all his life, he 
seems to have been free from that hardness of tem- 
perament which often goes with success in business. 
He had a larger vision of his own town and his own 
country than of his own personal success and capabili- 
ties. He had that strong sense of humour which re- 
duces a man’s view of his own importance. Through- 
out the book he figures as a collector and producer of 
good stories. One of them concerned a courting 
couple in which the lovelorn swain was, as a Scotch girl 
once remarked, ‘‘ senselessly civil.’’ He at last ven- 
tured, led on by a shining moon, to put an arm round 
her, and she made no objection :— 


‘* So in a while he said, ‘ Mary?’ ‘ Yes, John.’ 
‘Do yo’ think I’m makkin’ progress?’ The coy, 
drawling reply, being mimicked shamelessly, brought 
down the house. She looked up into his eyes—just 
for a moment, you know—and she said, ‘ Ay: yo’re 
holdin’ your own.’ ”’ 


With the aid of such stories the Liberal Party in the 
North West Riding did very well. Swire Smith seems 
to have created a sense of confidence everywhere, among 
politicians as well as men of business, though he never 
said soft things for the sake of getting his way. He 
could have got into Parliament earlier than he did, but 
he preferred to put others forward. Lord Morley, 
though he wanted his wide knowledge and judgment at 
Westminster, evidently did not consider the House the 
best club in Europe, and ended a letter with this dis- 
couraging comment :— 

‘“‘ That life in the House of Commons makes for 
the comfort or happiness of the individual members, 
nobody who knows it will for a moment pretend.’’ 


Swire Smith was always busy, and went singing 
through life, though he never read more than half a 
dozen novels and did not know a knave from a king at 
cards. At seventy he needed no nap after lunch, felled 
trees, and played four rounds of golf in one day. At 
seventy-three, as M.P., he was much younger than his 
age, and we find him characteristically supplying both 
to the War Office and the French Army the best cloth- 
ing experts he knew. All his time he worked hard 
both for himself and others. All his time he enjoyed; 
and the wonder returns to us why he did not succeed 
in getting a woman to share it. For this careful and 
candid biography shows that he would have made an 
ideal husband. 


THE RELATIVITY OF LORD HALDANE. 


The Reign of Relativity. By Viscount Haldane. 
Murray. 21s. net. 


NE opened this book with a certain amount of 
\/ trepidation. The traditional distraction of the re- 
tired or unemployed statesman is an excursion into 
letters, but the transformation of the professional 
speaker into the amateur writer is not always success- 
ful. It is true that Lord Morley will probably be re- 
membered as an author long after his fame as a politi- 
cian has grown dim—but, then he was an author by 
nature, and a politician only as a second preference— 
to borrow a phrase from the technical language of the 
Proportional Representation Society. And one thinks 
of Gladstone’s unhappy excursions into religious con- 
troversy with Huxley, and shudders. 
Lord Haldane, however, escapes both the distinction 
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of Lord Morley and the disaster of Gladstone. A 
previous publication has shown him a competent 
student of philosophy, and his range has obviously 
expanded since he wrote ‘ The Pathway of Reality.’ 
But we confess that his style is tedious and lifeless; 
taken in large doses, as we get it here, we are com- 
pelled to say that it becomes wearisome. It is true 
that one does not read philosophy for literary style; the 
thinker seems to cherish a prescriptive right to write 
badly. But apart from the lifelessness, a further 
doubt obtrudes itself quite early in these pages, and 
grows more and more obstinately to conviction after 
the middle of the book. Lord Haldane is an adequate 
exponent of other men’s systems. He shows himself a 
capable critic of their inconsistencies or omissions. But 
he is not himself an original thinker. His book will 
rank finally as a commentary on the present position 
of philosophical speculation, and as such it will possess 
permanent value; it will not be included among the 
books that have advanced thought. 

Indeed, it could hardly be expected to do so. Lord 
Haldane has given his best years to politics, and no 
man can serve two masters with impunity. Even 
since he left office in 1915, he has accepted certain 
political or semi-political engagements, and cheek 
by jowl with this large volume in a_bookseller’s 
window may be seen a slim pamphlet of his on Na- 
tionalisation—a curious mixture. It would have been 
better, we think, had he practised a little more economy 
of interest. 

It was said, very unfairly, of a greater predecessor in 
his office that Bacon wrote of science like a Lord Chan- 
cellor. The sneer cannot be applied to Lord Haldane, 
who is perhaps at his best in the purely scientific chap- 
ters of this work; and by an extraordinary paradox 
at a good deal less than his best in his political and 
ethical chapters. It is not so much that we miss here 
the exquisite clarity with which Mr. Balfour argues the 
case for Authority in ‘ The Foundations of Belief.’ 
What Mr. Balfour calls Authority is very much the 
same thing in practice that Lord Haldane defines by 
sovereignty; but whereas we are left in no doubt as to 
what the one means by Authority, we are frankly puz- 
zled as to where the other finally places Sovereignty. 

Admittedly that is a weak point in many political 
philosophies. It is a complex question to which very 
different answers have been given in good faith; Thomas 
Aquinas, Hobbes, Hegel, and Rousseau and many 
others present hopeless contradictions. But these were 
all in the main academic thinkers; one expects somehow 
more precision from a man who has sat in both Houses 
of Parliament. To our astonishment, Lord Haldane’s 
God is more comprehensible than Lord Haldane’s State. 
The theological chapter is, on the whole, the most 
clearly argued in the book; not for nothing does he come 
from Scotland. The political chapter is in some re- 
spects the most obscure. 

We hope that Lord Haldane will not think it a mere 
partisan criticism when we suggest that the war is re- 
sponsible for this unsatisfactory conclusion. Before 
1914 his Liberalism was pretty much of the orthodox 
official brand, plus a dash of German orderliness. _ It 
was not our mixture, but it looked a tolerably practical 
blend for those who liked that kind of thing. In the 
last seven years, however, both ingredients have fallen 
on evil days; the German concept of the State has 
failed, and is admitted by their own leaders (such as 
Professor Delbriick) to have failed. The plight of 
official Liberalism is even worse. It is neither alive 
nor dead; it is like that strange American insect which 
attracts and puzzles entomologists because it hibernates 
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for seventeen years underground before it resumes its 
‘‘ place in the sun’’ for a brief season. At the 
moment Liberalism is undergoing a long period of 
hibernation. It is comprehensible that in these circum- 
stances Lord Haldane should be a little confused. 

He remarks towards the close of his work that the 
main lesson one learns from life is toleration—a sane 
and helpful comment, for toleration is a commodity 
with which the world is not overstocked at the moment. 
We hope, therefore, he will not be needlessly offended, 
if we suggest that there is altogether too much rela- 
tivity in his politics. 

The more strictly philosophical part of the book de- 
serves higher praise. We have already said that Lord 
Haldane is a commentator rather than original thinker; 
but he is a commentator of rare acumen and real in- 
sight into the problems of metaphysics. We could 
wish at a pinch that his treatment of Space-Time had 
been more comprehensive; and his discussion of the 
question of finity of the universe strikes us as inade- 
quate. But it is only fair to say that Prof. Einstein 
himself is rather hesitating on that point. Perhaps the 
whole problem must remain conjectural for the present. 

In the discussion of idealist philosophy Lord Haldane 
shows, as one would expect, his real mastery, and 
many will return to these pages, in which the nobility 
of the thought is rather cramped by the pedestrian 
style, with increasing pleasure. As a statement, they 
are logical although diffuse. It is sometimes a little 
difficult to see the wood for the trees. But the wood 
is there, and for those who are not daunted by the 
toughness of the exterior bark, the sap of life is in it. 


NEGROES, YACHTS, AND FREUDIANS. 


Richard Richard. By Hughes Mearne. Constable. 
8s. 6d. net. 


| Fe ng much modern American fiction, this novel 
has an agreeably romantic atmosphere and some 
striking traits of characterisation, but it is not, as a 
whole, effective. Its most arresting feature is the 
description of a Virginian planter’s establishment, 
transferred a hundred years ago to New York State, 
and distinguished even now by the happiest relations 
between employers and employed. The owner of the 
estate has a passion for beauty amounting to a disease, 
and harasses the soul of her prudent old negro over- 
seer by neglecting fruit cultivation for flower gardens, 
laid out on a grand scale and glowingly described. 
Financial ruin stares her consequently in the face, 
but she is rescued by a disguised millionaire, in love 
with her daughter. This gentleman has already 
achieved a yet more laudable enterprise on behalf of 
the lady’s half-baked and inebriate son. The youth’s 
restoration to sobriety and some measure of intelli- 
gence is effected upon Freudian lines, through the 
development of a repressed enthusiasm for yacht- 
racing. The humorous Irish element does not seem 
to us particularly convincing. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET SEASON.—In the ordinary way 
ballet is the partner of opera, not the substitute for it. If we 
have to do without the one, however, we may at least find some 
compensation in the other, especially if it be as well done as it 
is at the present moment at the Princes Theatre. This will 
probably be known as the Russo-Spanish season, and the ex- 
perience so far is that a mixture which might at first appear 
incongruous is far from being anything of the kind. The two 
exhibitions of the same art stand very well side by side so long 
as they do not actually overlap. We cannot, for instance, fairly 
assert that a purely Spanish dancer, Maria Dalbaicin, who made 
her début in ‘ The Three-Cornered Hat,’ is so completely in 
the picture as Karsavina was in the part of the Miller’s Wife. 
The two were trained in different schools, and although the 
music of Manuel de Falla, modern as it may be, is Spanish to 
the core, it is interpreted here, as it was at Covent Garden and 
the Alhambra, by Russian dancers who embody Spanish types 
and Spanish agility, but compared with whom Sefiorita Dal- 
baicin somehow seems to be representing a more subdued and 
self-conscious tribe of the same people. Her dancing never 
creates enthusiasm like that of her Russian companion, M. 
Woizikovsky, in the part of the Miller; she strikes one as being 
the more truly Spanish of the two. The newcomer was more 
completely in her element in the ‘ Cuadro Flamenco.’ It is a 
highly amusing representation of a cabaret stage, such as may 
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be seen anywhere in Barcelona or Seville, the dancers bei 
seated in a semi-circle and rising only when it comes to his 
her turn to dance. One of them, a highly authetic Andalusian 
damsel, omits the dancing and instead goes through a series ; 
acrobatic vocal. feats of a laryngeal and clavicular order wd 
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astounding than pleasant, but unquestionably and character. 
istically Spanish. The dance of the footless toreador, who ho 
and stamps with his knees, might be dispensed with, but the 
men all dance splendidly and Sefiorita Dalbaicin gathers her 
tribute of honours with the rest. In both ballets the conductor. 
M. Ansermet, shows fine sympathy with the music, as he does 
with all the scores, including those of the interludes, 

PIANISTS OF A WEEK.—One after another, day after da 
the pianists have been hard at it. Never before was such _ 
combined attack experienced, even at the height of a London 
season. Two of them were old friends who have not been here 
for years, both matured and greater artists now—Mr. Joseph 
Slivinski and Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, to each of whom in turn it 
was a rare pleasure to listen. The latter has been conducting the 
Detroit Orchestra, but his fingers have not lost their cunning 
because of that. His Beethoven is beyond reproach, and we 
thought his playing of the twelve Chopin preludes altogether 
superb. Mr. Gabrilowitsch gives his second recital at Wigmore 
Hall next Monday evening, his third on Tuesday week, and the . 
programme for each is an object-lesson. Mr. Harold Samuel’s 
series of Bach recitals was a distinct triumph for the artist and 
the enterprise. During the entire week the attendance grew 
with the interest which the pianist aroused by reverential jn- 
terpretations of Bach “‘ as it is written ’’—not as it is arranged, 
Here, again, was an object-lesson, and a most useful one 
which has redounded to Mr. Samuel’s credit and added to his 
reputation. We consider him the best English Bach player of 
the day. A powerful technique is not everything, or Mr, 
Montoriol-Tarrés might perhaps claim a place among the 
Olympians. Moreover, he is liable to make slips, as he did in 
the first movement of the ‘ Waldstein’ sonata, and to over-use 
the sustaining pedal in Chopin. But he does know how to 
render the music of his native Spain, and he is essentially the 
right sort of player for Liszt and Tausig. Mr. Ponishnoff has 
departed after many recitals. He also is a master of the modern 
technique, but when he comes again he may with advan 
leave behind him the Busoni arrangement of Bach’s ‘ Chaconne,’ 

MR. WERRENRATH’S SONG RECITAL.—The first of 
two recitals announced by Mr. Reinald Werrenrath took place at 
Wigmore Hall on Monday afternoon. It was better to sing 
here in close touch with a numerous gathering than fight up-hill 
through a long programme in a dusky Queen’s Hall less than 
half full. The American baritone consequently made a much 
deeper effect now with his rich tones and artistic phrasing than 
he could on the occasion of his previous visit. His repertory, 
which is a large one, includes several old English songs, and 
he sings them with simplicity as well as taste. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


THE LONDON MERCURY, in addition to its monthly 
budget of verse, leads off with some reminiscences of the years 
1887-1891 by Mr. W. B. Yeats, recalling Henley, York Powell, 
Wilde, and others less well remembered. Mr. Blunden continues 
his work on Clare by publishing letters to him relating to Keats, 
Lamb, and others. Charles Reade is studied and appreciated in 
a very well-written paper by the late E. W. Hornung, who, 
however, does not mention that superb Odyssey, the voyage 
home of the ship in ‘ Hard Cash.’ Mr. Arthur McDowall 
writes on ‘ Three Philosophers’ without bringing any added 
interest to his theme, and Mr. Shanks reflects on ‘ The Recent 
English Novel.’ The critical reviews are not up to their usual 
level of interest, the best being Mr. Hewlett on Queen Victoria 
and Mr. Marett on Anthropology. The editorial notes refer to Prof. 
Pollard’s criticism on the Barbellion Diaries, and are really 
quite cross. As a matter of fact, they admit nearly all of the 
Professor’s deductions, and remind one of the famous brief— 
““ No case... .”?. But why bother about the two books? They 
have served their purpose by raising a little money for the dead 
man’s family, we hope, and may now be allowed to sink into 
forgetfulness. 
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Macmillan’s List 


SECOND EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED 
AND ENLARGED. 


A HISTORY OF PERSIA 


By Brigadier-General Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., 
C.B., C.M.G. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Enlarged. With 7 Maps and 193 Illustrations. 
Two Vols. 8vo. £3 10s. net. 

Since the first edition of this work was published much has 
happened in Persia, and the stirring events of the Great War are now 
recorded. The history is thereby brought up to date, but the entire 
text of the original book has also been thoroughly revised in the 
light of the latest knowledge. 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


New Edition. Vol. I: POEMS. Vol. II: ESSAYS. 
Vol. III: PLAYS. Vol. IV: VIEWS AND 
REVIEWS. Vol. V: LYRA HEROICA. Crown 
8vo. 12s. net each. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


Uniform Edition. 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition. 23 Vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per Vol. 

The Service Kipling. 26 Vols. Blue cloth. 3s. net 
each. 


GLIMPSES OF BENGAL : 
Selected from the Letters of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore (1885 to 1895) Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ The great events of this book are the sunrises and the sunsets, 
golden days and moonlit nights that mark a dreamlike passage along 
quiet rivers. . . . For the reader of leisure they will furnish an 
afternoon of charming idling, and he who has no leisure would do 
well to leave his task awhile and learn from the Indian poet how 
little cause there is for haste or worry.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British 
Commonwealth, 5s. net. Annual Subscription, 20s. 
post free. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW 
ATLASES. 
A New Edition of the Handy 
Royal Atlas 


53 Maps with many inset Maps and Plans, and full 
Geographical Index. £3 10s. net. 


World Wide Atlas 


128 pp. Maps, 99 pp. Index. 15s. net. 


Multum Parvo Atlas 


100 Maps and full Index. 3s. 9d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


History. 
A Gallant of Lorraine. By H. Noel Williams. 2 vols. Hurst 
& Blackett : 28s. net. 
A History of Persia. By Sir Percy Sykes. 2 vols. Second Edi- 
tion. Macmillan: 70s. net. 
Medieval Contributions to Modern Civilisation. By F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw. Harrap: 10s. 6d. net. 
World Revolution. By Nesta H. Webster. Constable: 18s. net. 
VERSE. 
The Loyalists. By William King Baker. Routledge: 10s. 6d. 
net. 


FICTION. 

Ella Keeps House. By Jessie Champion. Lane: 8s. 6d. net. 
Her Elephant Man. By Pearl D. Bell. Bale: 7s. 6d. net. 
Homespun and Gold. By Alice Brown. Macmillan: 10s. net. 
Ivory and Apes. By Mrs. Evan Nepean. Bale: 7s. 6d. net. 
The A gp Finger. By William Le Queux. Stanley Paul: 8s. 

net. 
The Portrait of a Lady. By Henry James. New edition. 2 
vols. Macmillan: 7s. 6d. net each. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Common Stones. By Grenville A. J. Cole. Melrose: 6s. net. 
Essays on Modern Dramatists. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Macmillan : 12s. 6d. net. 


COLLINS 


48 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY: 


A Sequel to “‘The Great Illusion.” 
NORMAN ANGELL, Author of ‘‘ The Great 
Illusion,” &c., &c. Large Cr. 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 


‘** To-day, whether he likes it or not, Mr. Angell is a 
prophet whose prophecies have come true.’’-—Daily News. 


A brilliant explanation of the root causes of our present 
discontents. 


A HISTORY OF 
AERONAUTICS 


By E. CHARLES VIVIAN and Lieut.-Col. W. 
LOCKWOOD MARSH. Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


‘* Here will be found one of the most stirring romances 
that has ever been written, man’s resolute conquest of the 
air.”’"—Evening News. 


IN DENIKIN’S RUSSIA 


By C. E. BECHHOFER. Demy 8vo. os. 6d. 


net. 
‘* His pages are full of incident and character.’’—Times. 


ROSE MACAULAY’S 
Brilliant New Novel 


DANGEROUS AGES 


“* Miss Macaulay, in this story, shows no less than ever 
the bright, acute observation and easy, knowing method 
of presentation which have before now given a relish of 
delight to the cool, deadly substance of her argument.’’— 
Morning Post. 


ADAM AND CAROLINE 


By CONAL O’RIORDAN, Author of ‘‘ Adam of 
Dublin.”’ 


“The author provides some singular pictures of modern life in 
Dublin.”—Edinburgh Evening 


THE DRAGON 
IN SHALLOW WATERS 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST, Author of 
‘* Heritage.’’ 
strong and eminent achievement.”-—Observer. 


THE DEATH OF SOCIETY 
ROMER WILSON. 
This is a work of genius.’’—The Outlook. 


MARTHA AND MARY 
By OLIVE SALTER. 


‘“Marked on every page with greatness.”’-—Daily 
Express. 


KIMONO 
By JOHN PARIS. 


A brilliant study of modern Japan. 
‘* This is a first novel which impresses the imagination.” 
—Times. 


THIS SIDE OF PARADISE 
F. SCOTT FITZGERALD. 
75,000 copies of this Book have been sold in America. 
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Provision 
for the CHILDREN 


ARENTS and Guar- 

dians anxious as to 
the future welfare of 
Children under their 
care, should consider 
the advantages of the 
Children’s Policies 
issued by the Scottish 
Widows Fund. 


Write for special pamphlets ‘How to Pro- 
vide for the Children's Future” and “Edu- 
cational Endowments for Children.” 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Sq., Edinburgh 
G. J]. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary). 


London Offices : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3, and 17 
Waterloo Place, S.W.1. ; 


Fund 


DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the 
probable amount of 
your death duties and 
so leave your estate 
intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL, 
and OTHER OCCASIONS by Charles Seymour, tos. 6d. 
net (postage 7d.). From Simpkin Marshall & Co., Ltd., 4, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4, and Booksellers. For syllabus of 
Private Lessons in Speaking Without Manuscript, address Mr. 
Chas. Seymour, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 


FOUR PUBLIC LECTURES by 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT on 


‘*BRITAIN’S PLACE IN THE GREAT PLAN ,”’ 
In LARGE QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees, Messrs. Chappell & Co.) 
SUNDAYS, at 7 p.m., 
JUNE 26th, JULY 3rd, 10th, 17th. 
Reserved: Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s.; Grand Circle, 5s. 
Unreserved: 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 2s. and 1s. 3d.; Area, 1s. 6d.; 
Orchestra, 1s. A few free seats. 
Tickets from Theosophical Society, 23, Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
and 153, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Or from the Queen’s Hall 
Box Office. 


TRAVEL. 


MALL PRIVATE CONDUCTED PARTIES now completing 
S for BERNESE OBERLAND, CHAMONIX, FINHAUT, 

TERRITET, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES and MILAN 
in July and August. Each party limited to 10 or 12 members. 
Early booking essential. Full details from TRAVEL, North Syde, 
West Coker, Yeovil. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


‘6 AND 5” SOCIETY. Painting and ture. Daily, 
10 till 6; Sats., 10 till 1; June 1—80. es Gallery, 

21 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Admission 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Punch Library of 
Humour, 25 vols., £3 3s.; Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 
vols., unexpugated, £30; Well’s Outline of History, 2 vols., £2 
2s.; Women of All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Belloc’s Book of 
Bayeux Tapestry, 1913, 10s. 6d.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Maupas- 
sant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. Od. ; Debrett’s Peerage 1915, 
as new, 32s., for 6s. 6d., post free; Sir Walter Besant’s ‘London,’ 
10 vols., £12 12s. Od.; Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 
39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s 
Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., handsome set, half 
morocco, £6 6s.; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De Luxe, illus, 
by Hugh Thomson, 30s. Carmen, illus. by René Bull, Edit. De 
Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Send a list of books you will exchange for others. Booxs 
Wantep: Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., 1911; 
Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 each offered, 
Epwarp Baker’s Great Booksuorp, 14-16, John Bright Street, 


Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


F downhearted, don’t say NO, but read the ‘‘ Cheer Up 
Budget of Friendly Chat.’’ Address Editor, 26, College Road, 
Isleworth, London, W. (Stamp.) 


S TAMMERING CURED: Nature’s own method coupled with 


free mountain life in Shropshire Highlands. Clergyman’s 
family. Address, ‘‘ Chatsworth,’’ Church Stretton, Salop. 
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HAND-COPYING. Documents and MSS. quickly and carefully ied in 


the above or in black-letter. Paper or parchment. Permanent ink. 55, 
c/o SaturDay Review, 9, King Street, peaks sa W.C.2. 


MUSIC, 
WIGMORE HALL. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 3. 
RAILOWSKY. 
SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


fEQOLIAN HALL. 
LISON DALRYMPLE. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
VIOLONCELLO RECITAL, 
Assisted by HILDA DEDERICH (Pianoforte). 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
ARRIET COHEN. 
ONLY RECITAL THIS SEASON. 
NO FREE LIST. 


Chappell Piano. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees: Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND OF THE GREAT 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST. 
OSCHA SEIDAL. j 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8. 
_ At the Piano . - PERCY B. KAHN. 
Chappell Piano. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 
By arrangement with Wolfsohn Bureau, New York. 


Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 4s. 


Tickets, 12s. 5s. 9d., 3s., 2s. 4d. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


EORGE ROTH. 
VIOLONCELLO RECITAL. 


Assisted by DOROTHY ROBSON. 

At the Piano - 
Steinway Piano. 

IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


ELLA IVEMY, CHARLTON KEITH. 
Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 


fEOLIAN HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


OSA SIEVEKING. 
VIOLIN RECITAL. 


Assisted by JESSIE BOWATER (Violin). 

FRANCIS GRIGGS (Pianoforte). 

Chappell Piano. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
(Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
LAST RECITAL THIS SEASON. 


OISEIWITSCH. 
CHOPIN RECITAL, 


SATURDAY NEXT, JUNE 18, at 3. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 


IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 


9d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d. 
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SPORT 


Te latest Test match team is more promising, on 
the whole, than its predecessor. We do not approve 
of the retention of Mr. Douglas as captain, for 
reasons we have already expressed; and the continued 
absence of Hobbs is a great handicap, as he is the only 
batsman in the same class as Mr. Macartney. Mr. A. J. 
Evans, who did very well in the M.C.C. match against 
the Australians at Lord’s, is a welcome addition; but we 
do not know if he retains his bowling powers. Parkin 
deserved to reappear, for he has more variety than the 
usual fast bowler. Of Durston we have hopes, but he 
seems to us rather mechanical in his attack. Rhodes 
has played enough, and we do not regret his absence. 
Mr. Fry has a good press, and we hope, will justify it 
by a good innings. Mr. Nigel Haig has done well this 
year, both as batsman and bowler, and we wish that 
he had been selected for the team instead of one of the 
reserves. We do not see why alterations should not be 
made on the morning of the match according to the 
state of the wicket, and a choice of more players than 
eleven being available, as in the Australian team. 


People have been saying that a combined team made 
up from Oxford and Cambridge would be as likely to 
beat the Australians as a selected Test match side. The 
Universities at least provide youth, confidence, and ad- 
mirable keenness. It seems an incredible folly to 
choose a date for the Test match at Leeds which co- 
incides with the ’Varsity match at Lord’s. Who set- 
tles these fixtures? The authorities responsible should 
exercise more foresight, and should also have the 
moral courage to insist on a proper consideration of 
times and seasons for any visiting team. The public, 
after all, pay for cricket, and are entitled to get a fair 
sight of it for their money. 


Ascot approaches, an Ascot which presents the pro- 
blem of reaching the course over congested roads, 
though it may be solved with smaller difficulty than 
seems probable—like the Epsom congestion. As in- 
variably happens, the names of all the best horses in 
training are to be found in the Ascot programmes, many 
of them being nominated for more than one event, 
some for more than two, and a few for more than three. 
Frequently the winners of the Derby and Oaks have 
gone on to run, and the first three in the Derby have 
choice of engagements, if their owners care to send 
them. There is no horse in the Cup whose name will 
compare favourably with the best, or perhaps with the 
average, of previous winners. On several occasions 
the Cup has been won twice by the same horse, and 
Tangiers may not improbably supply another instance. 
The two-year-old racing should be of special interest 
for the reason that an unusual number of the runners 
will be making their first appearances; indeed, many 
owners have always made it a practice to keep their 
good young horses for Ascot, particularly for the New 
Stakes. Of late years the majority of winners were out 
for the first time. 


If the class of the three-year-old colts is undeter- 
mined, it seems evident that the fillies of that age are 
avery poor lot. For the Oaks, Lady Sleipner ran 
second to Love in Idleness, belonging to Mr. Joseph 
Watson, who thus at the beginning of his career as an 
owner has won two classic races, his Craig an Eran 
having carried off the Two Thousand Guineas, and, as 
many spectators were of opinion, having been unfor- 
tunate to be beaten in the Derby. But Lady 
Sleipner has always shown herself to be an ex- 
tremely moderate mare, ‘‘ moderate”? in Turf 
phraseology signifying of small capacity. She lately 
proved considerably inferior to Volunteer, whose 
inferiority to the defeated Derby favourite Leigh- 
ton is described as immeasurable. Possibly Lord 
Durham, who has been vainly endeavouring to 
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win a classic race for something like the third part 
of a century, was out of luck’s way; for his Barrulet for 
some undiscoverable reason did not show her form in 
the One Thousand Guineas, was not entered for the 
Oaks, and has no engagement at Ascot. 


The golf at the Gleneagles professional tournament 
included 113 players. The qualifying competition 
brought Ockenden and A. G. Havers, who have already 
distinguished themselves this year, to the front, and 
they are likely, as we have said before, to dispute the 
supremacy of last year’s star duet, Duncan and 
Mitchell. E. Ray, the present champion of the U.S., 


_is also in good form. Duncan is at present clearly 


below himself; even a champion has days when, like 
the ordinary player, shots do not come off for him and 
he cannot hit the ball straight. Hutchison so far has 
been the best of the American players, and he should do 
well in the open championship, as, though he has been 
for several years in the United States, his native course 
is St. Andrews. Altogether the American contingent 
has not so far justified that pessimism concerning 
British standards of sport which is the easy pose of 
the writer on games. 


The English Lawn Tennis season is approaching its 
most interesting stage. Beckenham is always regarded 
as a testing ground for Wimbledon and most of the 
championship players are competing there this week. 
Some interesting reversals of form have been seen 
lately. Apart from Mr. Tilden’s defeat by the 
Spaniard in Paris, M. Schimidzu and Mr. E. M. B. 
Fisher were both beaten by players below their class. 
The seventeen-year-old prodigy from America, Mr. 
Jones—the American golfer of the same name is also 
seventeen—went down in the first round, but we shall 
see him again at Wimbledon. He has plenty of time. 
The partnership of the young and forceful Mr. Norton 
and the elderly and wily Mr. Barrett should prove 
effective in the Gentlemen’s Doubles. 


Concerning his defeat by M. Alonso, Mr. Tilden has 
said that the Spaniard is the quickest on his feet of 
any player he has seen. Agility is tremendously im- 
portant in lawn tennis, which some people persist in 
1egarding as a soft game. A case in point is Mr. J. 
C. Parke, who has represented England so well in past 
Davis Cup matches. He is a player with a decidedly 
weak service, and he owes half his success to his great 
speed in the court. It is necessary to be a sprinter to 
compete in modern play, and to maintain the strict 
training of a sprinter. The leisurely base-line game 
is out of date, and English players must realise that the 
elegant style is no longer of itself sufficient in lawn 
tennis any more than in cricket and other games. 


It was unfortunate that the King of the Belgians’ 
race for large sailing yachts from Sandy Hook to 
Ostend had to be postponed owing to the paucity of 
entries. It is not improbable that it will have to be 
cancelled. When the last trans-Atlantic race was held 
for the ex-Kaiser’s cup, it cost about one-third of the 
present price to run a large sailing yacht. In America 
prices are even higher than with us, and there are only 
a few men rich enough to keep the great schooners 
which alone can make a trans-Atlantic race. Two, we 
believe, were willing to start, but that was not consid- 
eied sufficient, although one of the finest trans-Atlantic 
races was between two schooners, between Cambria 
and Dauntless in 1890. Again in 1887 there were two 
yachts, The Coronet and Dauntless. The former race 
was from Ireland to Sandy Hook, and the latter from 
Bay Ridge to Queenstown. In the 1887 race the time 
was, roughly, fifteen days; in 1890 twenty-three days; 
but in the race for the ex-Kaiser’s cup in 1905, the 
three-masted schooner Atlantic II. averaged 10} knots 
all the way, covering the distance from Sandy Hook to 
the Lizard in 12 days 4 hours. 
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CROSSES AND WINKWORTH’s 
CONSOLIDATED MILLS, 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 
A SOUND POSITION. 
GOOD OMENS FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 


S. J e PHILLIPS, Sir Epwarp Mackay Epaar, Bart., presiding at the First 


Annual General Meeting of this company, held in Manch 
the 3rd instant, said :—lIt is a real pleasure to me to ‘fed opel 


113, New Bond Street, in Lancashire again and addressing the shareholders of the very 


important amalgamation of which I have the honour t 
London, W L chairman. During the past year I have naturally the oe - 
° closest touch with its affairs, I have frequently visited and ex. 
amined its mills and other properties, and I have had repeated 
conferences with my fellow-directors. Will you allow me to sa: 
that I am prouder than ever to be associated not only with the 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER cotton industry—an industry which commands both my admira- 


tion and my implicit business confidence—but also and particy. 


larly with that well organised and efficiently administ 
OLD POREIGN SILVER is known as Crosses and Wiakworth’s 
ills, Limited ? 
of every Country. SuareE Premiums INTACT. 
— 4 our first annual meeting. You have the report and 
balance-sheet before you, and I should just like before i 
FINE OLD MINIATURES on to a more general review of the cotton industry Agra. 
“nd your attention to one or two significant items. First, I would 
ask you to note that, after writing down all stocks to the market 
price or below, the whole of the premiums on the issue of t 
SNUFF BOXES. shares is intact. This also is after making allowance for - 


fact that in the purchasé price of the mills there is included that 
of the Nile Spinning Company (a transaction to which I shall 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS refer later on, and which is, I think, a matter of cordial con- 


gratulation to all concerned), and also a large amount of taxa- 


= and tion due by the old companies. Secondly, I should like to point 
out that the sums representing debtors and creditors include 
JEWELS. inter-companies’ transactions, such as the purchase and sale of 


stock between one subsidiary company and another. Thirdly, | 
am sure you will agree with me that considering the size of the 


. company and the amount of stock carried at a very low price 
Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. the loans from our bankers and others are remarkably <a ; 


A Periop oF UNPRECEDENTED DIFFICULTY. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. Now, | need not remind you that the past twelve months have 
SDO been a period of unprecedented difficulty throughout the indus- 
Telegraph: BUCLASE, WE » LONDON. trial world. The cotton trade has had its full share of tribula- 


tion. In the past fifteen months the rupee has fallen from 
2s. 10d. to about 3s. 4d. Silver has slumped from god. to a 
little over 3od., and the effects upon the purchasing power of 
val India and China, two of Lancashire’s best customers, have 
os inevitably been severe. Yarn and cloth prices, again, have 

declined from 50 to 70 per cent., with the result that merchants 


and retailers have found themselves loaded with heavy stocks of 
RMSP 


dear goods, far above their replacement value. ‘This, of course, 
| 


has militated against liquidation and hindered the free move- 
ment of money and credit. Spinners, moreover, have had great 
difficulty in inducing their customers to accept deliveries, and 
in some cases foreign buyers have shown a tendency to disre- 
gard contracts. But to all this there is a more reassuring side. 
It is as true to-day as it was twelve months ago that in the long 
run the market for any commodity must be governed by the law 


PSNC 
of supply and demand. The shortage of cotton goods caused by 


ethene ouoenansomes = the war has not lessened. I think I can safely say that the 
Tl contrary is the case. Not only are the gaps in the general con- 
O‘SOLI TH sumption as obvious to-day as they were a year ago, but the 
world at this moment is even more denuded of cotton goods 
than it was then. 
AMERI|I WAN PROSPECTS OF A STIMULATED DEMAND. 


The effects of a seven years’ restriction of supplies are every- 
y PP 


a 
/ 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM where visible, and sooner or later—sooner I believe, rather than 
PACKET COMPANY later—they will produce their counter-effects of a stimulated 
18, MOORGATE STREET LONDON. E.C.2 demand. The world must be clothed, and so long as that is so, 
THE PACIFIC STEAM we can afford to wait until the universal demand, at present 
NAVIGATION COMPANY frustrated by a variety of adverse but temporary conditions, Th 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL becomes again effective. I feel, therefore, no misgivings as to cost 
the future of the cotton industry in this country, and still fewer in 
as to the future of Crosses and Winkworth. They are both ina hen 
perfectly sound position. We have been passing through a bad— that 
a very bad—time, but we have successfully come through the right 
BRITISH EQUITABLE worst of it. Is it not a remarkable and encouraging fact that of th 
after all the vicissitudes of the past year or two there mrp to-da 
ractically no mills on the market at knock-out prices? this s 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. that is a the only good omen for the immediate future before Lenc 
us. In the old days any in the 
trade used to be followed immediately by the erection of ne mines 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED  £1,629,000 mills, all of which fought so share = way 
£300 ever trade was to be had that they ende y making ¢ and | 
SUSSORIBED CAPITAL ... business unprofitable for all concerned. Nothing of that kind 
PAID-UP CAPITAL aor eee eee £34,500 is likely to happen when the next revival takes place. There i oe 
can be no deluge of new because matel 
i asses i . - mill machinery will have all the business they can han | 
The making and renewals in existing mills. Owing to the 


» fact that all our mills when purchased were in first-class com 
LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS dition, both as regards buildings and machinery, we are in the 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND fortunate position of not requiring to make any rere 


calls on the machinery manufacturers at the existing hi 


PLATE G COMPETITION WITH LANCASHIRE. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY Another point which is, I think, worth dwelling upon, is that 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. working hours have been very considerably reduced throughes 
the cot 


the world, and that India and Japan, so far as 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, Londen, E.C.4 industry is concerned, are now moving in the same direction #& 
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Lancashire, without having gone quite so far. The competition 
with these two countries will be increasingly one of efficiency— 
the kind of competition which Lancashire has never feared—and 
the odds will no longer be so heavily weighted against us as 
they have been in the past by thé play of dissimilar industrial 
conditions. Germany, moreover, which used before the war to 
be a large exporter, now has to import cotton goods for her own 
consumption, and cannot for some time to come resume her 
pre-war activities in foreign markets. 

At home there have been some developments of a quite satis- 
factory character. The E.P.D. has gone. It has gone, leaving 
behind it, no doubt, a trail of crippled concerns; but it has 

ne. We have broken its strangle-hold; and that is so much 
to the good. Again, the Treasury is really showing a desire to 
economise. A compulsion has been put upon it, which is the 
only sort of compulsion that in a case of this kind is ever 
effective—the compulsion that lies in the fact of empty pockets 
and non-existent revenue. Not being able to get the money, 
the Treasury has at last made up its mind to refrain from 
spending it. 
STABILITY OF BritisH INDusTRY. 

It is nothing less than wonderful how British industry has 
stood the upheavals and dislocations of the past year or two. 
The great firms in our great industries have emerged, or are 
emerging, from a terrible ordeal, scarred and battered, but still 
standing. One of the chief obstacles to a forward movement— 
the tightness of money—is being gradually removed. The coal 
strike, by depressing industry and lowering its financial demands, 
has undoubtedly contributed something towards making money 
cheaper. When the Bank Rate is again reduced, as it soon must 
be, in my judgment, that restriction of credit from which all 
business has suffered in the past eighteen months ought to be 
sensibly eased. Personally, I am sanguine enough to hope that 
the terrible lesson of the coal strike will not be wholly lost, and 
that industry before very long may be able to settle down to 
steady production without this eternal bogy of industrial disputes 
lurking round every corner and paralysing all initiative. Have 
not we all learned in the past ten weeks that you cannot take 
more out of an industry than it contains, and that wages must 
inevitably be governed by the price at which it is possible to 
sell the finished products? The period of hopelessly inflated 
prices is coming to an end. Looking back to-day, it is obvious 
to us all that conditions of a year or eighteen months ago were 
unreal and unhealthy to a degree. The process of coming 
down to earth has been unpleasant, but it has been salutary. 


PREPARED FOR BETTER TIMES. 


The country is now on very much firmer ground, and we have 
all to a great extent set our houses in order, so that when 
better times come, as come they must, we shall be able to reap 
the benefit. That is certainly what has been done in the case 
of Crosses and Winkworth. As you know, we are specialists in 
certain classes of high-grade yarn, the raw material for which 
is limited. We buy at a competitive price in the world’s 
market, and that price is governed by the law of supply and 
demand. During the past twelve months there has been a 
huge drop in the value of Egyptian cotton from god. in 
February, 1920, to 20d. to-day. That, of course, has greatly 
helped us in solving the cardinal problem of cheapening produc- 
tion. Then, again, it has been made clear that a very great 
saving in overhead charges has been effected by the amalgama- 
tion of our various constituent companies, and that our larger 
corporation benefits appreciably by its ability to negotiate on 
better terms in purchasing its raw material and in selling its 
manufactured product. During the past two months we in- 
stalled oil plants at very small cost for driving the machinery 
at once of the large mills. This has enabled us to keep this mill 
going that otherwise would have been compelled to close down. 
I will not say more of this experiment until we have tested it 
by longer experience, but I believe it promises greater security 
and some not inconsiderable economies. 


Tue WaceEs QUESTION. 


There is, of course, another and a very important item in the 
cost of production—namely, the wages of labour. I am clear 
in my own mind that, with conditions as they are, wages 
cannot be maintained at their present high level, and I hope 
that labour itself will recognise that just as it participates, and 
rightly, in the benefits of good times, so it must bear its share 
of the bad. So far as the cotton industry is concerned, wages 
today are three times as high as in 1914. Negotiations on 
this subject, as you are aware, have already been opened. The 
Lancashire cotton operatives are a hard-headed matter-of-fact body 
of men, well led, and capable beyond the ordinary of recognised 
concrete essentials. The cotton trade, moreover, has its own 
way of settling differences of opinion without outside interference 
and with little or no aftermath of bitterness. These are two 
factors that make one hopeful that a satisfactory agreement will 
be reached in the light of those economic realities which ulti- 
mately, whether we like it or not, are paramount and decisive. 


PuRCHASE OF THE NILE SPINNING COMPANY’S CAPITAL. 


As I mentioned a little while ago, and as you are no doubt 
aware, we have bought the entire share capital of the Nile 
Spinning Company, and have done so without having had to 
raise any further capital to complete the purchase. I think 
you will agree that this is an extremely satisfactory achieve- 
ment. The Nile Spinning Company is one of the largest and 
best equipped spinning and doubling mills in the trade, and 
contains the approximate equivalent of 190,000 mule spindles. 
In the past twenty years it has built up a world-wide reputa- 
tion for its products. One of the effects of this purchase is to 
write down the capital cost of our mills per spindle very con- 
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siderably. During the current year there has been another 
development of equal or even greater moment to the fortunes of 
your company—I mean the addition to its board of directors of 
Mr. J. Barber Lomax and Mr. T. D. Williams. As everybody 
in Lancashire is well aware, both these gentlemen are intim- 
ately connected with the cotton trade and have had unrivalled 
experience in the practical management of cotton mills; and I 
need not say that your board has already benefited to a marked 
degree by their counsels and by that quality of commercial 
statesmanship which both possess, and which is so peculiarly 
necessary in a concern like ours. I do not believe that any 
undertaking in or out of Lancashire is better served by a more 
efficient and devoted staff in its offices and its mills; and if 
you as shareholders knew as much as we do as directors of 
the splendid services rendered during a very troubled year by 
the managing directors, Mr. James and Mr. Harold Kearton, 
and by the general manager, Mr. Frank Wright, you would be 
as grateful to them as we are. With such a personnel and such 
a property we can face the future with perfect confidence. I 
have already alluded to the fact that the premium subscribed 
on the shares is still intact. 


Tue Accounts. 


Perhaps you would like some comment on other items in 
the balance-sheet. Dealing first with the liabilities side—the 
item ‘‘ Loans ”’ represents loaned capital from employees and 
others. We consider this a satisfactory item and would like to 
see it increased, especially in regard to the loans from em- 
ployees, as we wish our employees to be as largely interested 
as possible in the business. ‘‘ Creditors and bills payable and 
loans from bankers ”’ represent ordinary trade debt, including 
inter-company transactions. ‘‘ Reserve for excess profits duty ’ 
is the estimated amount of excess profits duty payable in respect 
of the old companies which we purchased, and which was a 
liability forming part of the purchase price. 

With regard to the items in profit and loss account, you will 
note that all the profits earned between September, 1919, and 
the end of March, 1920, have been reserved against depreciation 
of plant and liabilities for taxation. Turning now to the assets 
side of the balance-sheet, the amount £ 95,251,835 7s. 2d. against 
‘“ Land, buildings, machinery, &c.,’’ represents the purchase 
price of the properties, including additions during the year and 
the cost of the Nile Spinning Company. From this there has 
been deducted an amount of about £155,000 for depreciation. 
The item ‘* Debtors, less discounts,’’ is an ordinary trading 
amount for debts due to yarn sold, etc. With regard to the 
stocks, you will note from the auditors’ certificate that these 
have been written down to the market price on March 31 or 
below it; £5,000 War Loan has since been sold and the amount 
carried forward against formation expenses is just under 452,000, 
which we think is a reasonable amount for preliminary expenses 
for an amalgamation of this magnitude. 


EXPLANATION OF THE DivIDEND PAYMENTS. 


Before putting the first resolution as to the passing of the 
accounts, I should like to refer to the final dividend on the 
Preference shares. I have seen it stated in the Press that we are 
paying no final dividend on the Ordinary, and I think that this 
statement is somewhat misleading. As you know, the prospectus 
stated that the Preference shares were entitled to prior dividend 
up to 10 per cent., and after 10 per cent. had been paid on the 
Ordinary capital any extra amount distributed was to be 
divided between the Preference and Ordinary shares in certain 
proportions. Now, in point of fact, for the last year we have 
paid 5 per cent. on the Preference shares and 10 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares, and are now asking you to sanction making 
up the Preference dividend to the full 10 per cent, to which they 
are entitled. The position, therefore, is not that we are paying 
no final dividend on the Ordinary, but that we are not declar- 
ing any extra dividend over and above 10 per cent. on either 
the Ordinary or Preference capital. Before putting the resolu- 
tion I shall. be glad to reply to any questions the shareholders 
may wish to put in regard to the figures before you. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Votes of thanks to the chairman and to the officials and staff 
of the company terminated the proceedings. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


Post 

At Home and Abroad 
One Year : £1 10 4 
Half Year : 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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THE CITY 


HE beginning of dealings in the Conversion loan, 

as might have been expected, brought in more 

sellers than buyers. The opening price of 624 to 
63, was fixed too high and very quickly came down to 
62, though subsequently recovering. At the current 
level the stock is dear in comparison with War Loan 
Fives, the quotation of which forms the standard of 
gilt-edged investments. Many people converted their 
National War Bonds only in the hope of snatching a 
premium on the Conversion stock, but these have been 
disappointed, and are cutting their losses. Otherwise 
the chief feature of the gilt-edged group has been the 
weakness of India new 7 per cents. on the announce- 
ment of the issue in India of a loan for an unlimited 
amount in 6% five and ten year bonds at par, free of 
Indian income-tax. This corresponds to the 6% Na- 
tional Defence bonds now on sale in France, with dis- 
agreeable consequences to the quotations of other 
French loans. Needy borrowers in these times cannot 
be choosers, but the piling up of unlimited indebted- 
ness must be followed by a rude awakening. Some 
think it must take the form of a world-wide reduction 
of interest rates—which is another way of expressing 
default. 


A good business has been passing in the bonds of 
the Mexican Utility Companies, on the scheme for the 
resumption of bond interest on which we commented 
last week. Although the Mexico Tramways bond- 
holders did not get such good terms as the others, the 
bonds have been in demand in the belief that the Com- 
pany’s heavy claim against the Government will be set- 
tled, when it should be possible to pay off a larger pro- 
portion of the arrears. Following the example of the 
larger Companies, the Monterey Railway Light and 
Power Company contemplates the production of a 
scheme for reorganising the capital in the course of a 
month or two. Recent earnings are regarded as en- 
couraging, though they do not justify the bond-holders’ 
committee in recommending a distribution at present, 
but when the capital is reorganised, it is expected that 
there will be an immediate small distribution to the 
First Mortgage Debenture-holders, with the prospect 
of regular payments on the new stock. The quotation 
of about 22 for the existing stock appears moderate in 
view of the possibilities. 


It is reassuring to note the reasoned optimism with 
which the chairman spoke of the future of the 
cotton industry in this country at the annual meeting 
of Crosses & Winkworth. The shortage of cotton 
goods caused by the war, he said, has not lessened. 
The effects of a seven years’ restriction of supplies are 
everywhere visible, and sooner or later they will produce 
their counter-effects of a stimulated demand. The 
world must be clothed, and we can afford to wait until 
the universal demand, at present frustrated by a variety 
of adverse but temporary conditions, becomes again 
effective. As regards the future of the industry, the 
speaker had no misgivings. We have been passing 
through a bad time, he remarked, but have successfully 
survived the worst of it. He regards it as a remark- 
able and encouraging fact that, after all the vicissitudes 
of the past year or two, there should be no mills on the 
market at knockout prices. In the old days any marked 
improvement in the cotton trade used to be followed 
immediately by the erection of new mills, all of which 
fought so fiercely for their share of whatever trade was 
to be had that they ended by making the business un- 
profitable for all concerned. Nothing of that kind is 
likely to happen when the next revival takes place. 
There can be no deluge of new mills, because the manu- 
facturers of mill machinery will have all the business 
they can handle in making repairs and renewals in 
existing mills. 


Although makers of textile machinery are supposed 
to have had an unusually good year, Howard & Bul- 
lough merely managed to maintain the dividend for 
the year ended May 31, at the 10% rate paid for 1919- 
20. The result was considered disappointing in the 
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market, and the shares came down from 45s. to 

At this level the yield is distinctly moderate, having 
regard to the dubious outlook for engineering firms gen- 
erally. For the year ended May, 1920, the net profit 
was £128,218, after making allowance for deprecia- 
tion, bad and doubtful debts, income-tax, etc. After 
payment of the 10% dividend, £57,207, of which 
£53,989 was brought in from the previous year, was 
carried forward. In respect of the past year the carry 
forward is reduced to £50,956. 


The Argentine Railway market has been attem 
to obtain some comfort from the fact that the Govern. 
ment has at last taken some steps against the extrem. 
ists responsible for the recent labour troubles, which 
led to the total closing for a time of the principal port 
of the Republic. A prominent extremist leader has 
been arrested and protection is being given to non-union 
labourers, of whom there are now about 2,000 at work 
in the port. By this action, it appears, the Govern- 
ment staved off a general strike, and it is hoped that, if 
the authorities continue to maintain their present atti- 
tude, the general labour situation will rapidly improve, 
Hitherto the Government has handled the labour 
troubles very weakly, and on some occasions in the past 
has appeared to encourage agitations directed against 
foreign concessionaries. Last year’s visits of the 
Railway chairmen helped to clear the air, though only 
for a time. With a not very hopeful dividend outlook 
the rally in Argentine Railways, largely due to the 
shortage of stock, hardly seems worth following up. 


Dividend declarations by Shell Transport and Royal 
Dutch have not infused any additional life into the Oil 
Share Market, although, it is true, this group is the 
least apathetic of all. The Shell dividend of 25%, free 
of tax, making 35% for the year, is the same as for 
several years past, although it is paid on a larger 
amount of capital. Royal Dutch, however, has re- 
duced its total distribution for the year from 45 to 40 
percent. Here, also, more capital now ranks for divi- 
dend. A big increase in the capital of the Anglo- 
American Oil Company is projected, the intention being 
subject to confirmation at a special meeting convened 
for June 29, to create 500,000 new £1 Preference 
shares, entitled to a preferential dividend of 8%, to- 
gether with 2,000,000 additional ordinary shares, 
similar in all respects to those at present issued. 


The Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s incursion into the 
domain of Newfoundland will be watched with great 
interest. But there is a big difference between the 
mere existence of oil in Newfoundland and actual pro- 
duction. In point of fact, developments have not yet 
reached even the drilling stage. The actual position is 
that some ten days ago, the Company despatched three 
of its staff geologists to institute a survey and make a 
report on the oil possibilities of the country. On the 
nature of this report future operations will depend. 
The Company has secured certain rights from the 
Newfoundland Government for a period of years, and 
is evidently sanguine as to oil prospects in that region. 


A revival of speculative interest in Russo-Asiatics has 
been an outstanding feature of the Mining Market, 
where the £1 shares have been changing hands in many 
thousands in the region of 11s. At this juncture, the 
shares can only be regarded as a gamble. It will be 
time enough to talk about Russo-Asiatics when the 
properties are once again in the possession of the com- 
pany, and when there is a reasonable prospect of a re- 
sumption of working operations. Having got back 
the properties, it will then be necessary to solve such 
little problems as will be presented by labour and 
finance. Russo-Asiatics may be a great proposition, but 
it is just a proposition and nothing more at present. 
Even as ‘‘ a gamble for the long shot,’’ the attractive 
ness of the shares is not very apparent. 


The report of Brunner Mond & Co., chemical manu- 
facturers, whose issued capital of over £11,000,000 was 
increased by £2,500,000 in 74% preference shares early 
in May last, shows a profit slightly in excess of the 
last ten years’ average, although below that of 1919: 
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The total is £938,500 against £1,129,150. But as 
the former amount is arrived at after writing off stocks 
to the extent of £264,725, the comparison with the 
previous year is not unsatisfactory. The net result is 
a reduction in the ordinary share dividend from 11} to 
8%, and after £50,000 is placed to suspense account, 
there remains £141,300 to carry forward, comparing 
with £123,700 brought in. The balance-sheet shows 
investments in associated and other companies to the 
total of over £7,000,000. It may be noted that the o1- 
dinary shares at the present price yield less than the 
new 74% preference shares at par. 


Stability seems to be one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the catering business. Companies of this 
kind not only did well during the war, but have gener- 
ally done even better since, despite acute trade depres- 
sion, unemployment, and other factors commonly 
deemed adverse. J. Lyons & Co., which, by the way, 
has just acquired the Angel at Islington with a view 
to its conversion into a fully licensed ‘‘ Corner House,”’ 
continue to break their previous records in profit-mak- 

For the financial year ended March last, the 
profit was £538,832, contrasting with £396,684 for 
the previous period, which was in turn £38,000 in 
advance of the 1918-19 surplus. There is now a much 
larger preference share capital ranking for dividend, 
an issue of .£1,000,000 in 8% preference shares hav- 
ing been made in June last year. These dividends have 
however, been earned with a large margin to spare. 
The Ordinary and ‘‘ A’’ Ordinary shares get 424%, 
as in the previous year, and £100,000 is carried to re- 
serve, against £60,000 last time, bringing this account 
up to the round million. These dividends, together 
with the various allocations, result in a reduction in the 
balance carried forward from £35,000 to £12,500. 


Plantation rubber producers appear to have been 
let down rather badly by the failure of their representa- 
tive organisation to utilize the International Rubber 
Exhibition to push forward their ‘‘ new uses ’’ cam- 
paign. Nearly six months ago it was stated that more 
than 2,000 applications had been received by the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association in connection with their prize 
scheme for practical suggestions for extending the use 
of rubber. An exhibition of the models and samples 
at the Agricultural Hall this week would have created 
an immense amount of interest, and would undoubtedly 
have acted as a further stimulant to the inventive facul- 
ties of all and sundry. Increased consumption of rub- 
ber is even more desirable at this juncture than de- 
creased production. 


A committee of the Rubber Growers’ Association has 
come to the conclusion that ‘‘ the only method of deal- 
ing with the present situation is a combination for sell- 
ing coupled with drastic restriction of crops by the 
whole, or a sufficient proportion to exercise a control 
of the whole of the plantation interests of the world.’’ 
The council of the same body endorses this somewhat 
belated conclusion, and has requested the committee 
ty consider certain further suggestions and criticisms, 
and report to a future meeting. There the matter 
tests for the time being. 


Elder Dempster, controlled by the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, issues a report and balance-sheet that 
Sof an exceptional nature in these times. The profit 
of £671,490 for the past year compares with £523,000 
Nigig. The dividend, however, is unchanged at 10% 
lor the year, the level maintained since 1916. By the 
ilocation of £100,000 to general reserve, this fund 
%w amounts to £1,250,000. The balance carried 
lrward is increased by some £50,000 to £212,350. 
At the end of the year the Company’s shipping and in- 
"stments were valued, less depreciation, at over 
£10,100,000, and freehold and leasehold property at 
£705,290. Beyond the statement that the trade de- 
Mession, accentuated by the coal dispute, has had the 
lect of restricting some of the Company’s activities, 
” reference to this year’s prospects is made in the an- 
ual report. 
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CENTRAL MINING 

& INVESTMENT CORPURATION 
SiR LIONEL PHILLIPS ON RAND MINING PROSPECTS. 

THe SixTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MegetinG of the Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation, Limited, was held on the 
8th inst., at No. 1, London-wall Buildings, E.C. 

Sir Lionel Phillips, Bt., presided, and in the course of his 
remarks said: It appears to me that reform in Labour organisa- 
tion presents the most hopeful field. The nineteenth century saw 
the great rise of the trade union movement, which received a 
very considerable stimulus from the introduction of machinery, 
the spread of piecework, and the want of foresight and generosity 
on the part of employers. Trade unions rendered unquestionable 
service to the working-classes in those days, but the movement 
has now assumed mammoth proportions, and is becoming a 
veritable tyranny to those who serve under its banner, as well as 
to those who do nct. The fact is that trade unionism, like most 
other organisations, has grown out of all recognition, and now 
usurps (by various methods) functions outside its proper sphere. 
If national ruin is to be averted the reform of organisations origi- 
nally created to secure justice for wage-earners is vitally neces- 
sary. 

Last year, in reviewing a period of great prosperity, | felt 
impelled to indicate the probability of less profitable normal 
results. I am glad 1 did so, though the operations of the past 
year have been satisfactory, and signally so in the circumstances. 
The actual difference in gross earnings was less than would 
appear from the accounts, but we have adopted, in accordance 
with past practice, a conservative policy in valuing assets, and 
thereby, made an inroad on profits carried to profit and loss 
account. As a result, in the balance--sheet, as well as at to-day’s 
prices, there is a very substantial margin on the amount at which 
they stand in the books. (Hear, hear.) You can, therefore, 1 
think, look forward to the future with confidence. After again 
adding £100,000 to the reserve fund (making it up to £750,000) 
and providing for a number of serious extra items of taxation, 
some new (absorbing about 4,150,000), we are able to recommend 
you to sanction a final dividend of 6s. for the year. The direc- 
tors do not consider it prudent to recommend the payment of a 
bonus for the past year. We carry forward £100,396 9s. 5d. 
Turning to the balance-sheet, you will see on the debit side that 
the amount owing has fallen by about £180,000. On the credit 
side, in loans and cash, there is an increase of £90,000. The 
total investments are shown as 445,000 less. Our holding in 
Government securities, railway stocks, etc., figures at 41,210,000 
less than last year, but is made up for by greatly increased 
investments in what are best described as trading underta s. 
We have £690,000 more in the gold and diamond industries. 
chief item in this connection is an increased holding in diamonds, 
due to the slackness in that trade. A similar falling off in the 
demand has occurred many times in the past. It has been in- 
variably followed by an active revival, and we are confident, 
therefore, that with the return of profit-earning times, our stocks 
will speediiy melt away. 

In gold mines our holding has increased principally in those 
of the Eastern Rand. Comparing the results obtained by mines 
with which we are associated with those obtained during 1919, an 
additional 740,000 tons were passed through the mills, the value 
of which, based on the standard price of gold, fell by 1.79 shil- 
lings. The working costs, on the other hand, increased by 2.i4 
shillings. Our working profit for the year, however, rose by 
1.68 shillings. It is naturally a very disquieting point for the 
gold mines of the Rand and for the prosperity of the Union, as 
well as in regard to capital invested, that the question of the 
ability to pay dividends should appear to be dependent upon a 
fluctuating rate of exchange, such as we have witnessed since 


’ the middle of 1919. Though it is possible that the disparity in 


the exchange value of currencies may continue for a considerable 
period, and probably on the scale to which we have now become 
accustomed, it is, of course, an abnormal feature in the finances 
of the world, and some day is bound to disappear. While the 
profits, on the whole, permitted the distribution of higher divi- 
dends than in the previous year, actual operations were so far 
less successful in that lower grade was treated and the working 
costs were higher. 

Everyone, not only upon grounds of sentiment but as sound 
economic practice as well, must be in favour of mining regula- 
tions for the preservation of health and the protection of life and 
limb, but some of the regulations in the Transvaal, which have 
been passed more for political reasons than to achieve the 
objects just referred to, seriously interfere with good work, and 
are the direct caus: of wasting a respectable portion of the work- 
ing day. (Hear, hear.) Holding in view the enormous disparity 
in numbers between the white and coloured population of the 
country, it is easy for everyone to ise the anxiety of the 
authorities to stimulate the employment of white persons and to 
attract as many as possible to the country, with the object of 
lessening that disparity. But while we may applaud the object, 
we are also obliged to consider how how far its attainment can 
best be promoted, and I say, without the least hesitation, that 
the policy which has been pursued in regard to the mining in- 
dustry, so far from ultimately increasing the number of white 
persons directly or indirectly sustained by it, has had the reverse 


- effect. (Hear, hear.) The regulations which have from time to 


time been in the Transvaal, and which are continually 


being piled up (to such an extent that it is almost impossible for 
mine managers to keep track of them) are in conflict with the 
Constitution of the Union, and are entirely at variance with 
common practice in the Cape and Natal Provinces. They are, 
moreover, extremely unjust to the natives, because they stand 
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in the path of their performing work of a semi-skilled character, 
for which a number of them have been: entirely fitted by their 
training in the mines. The argyment used, of course, is that by 
insisting upon the employment of a superfluous number of white 
men in the mines a greater amount of money is distributed in 
wages, to the benefit of the trading community as a whole. 
There is, however, another side to the picture, which is entirely 
ignored. Several mines have already had to cease working be- 
cause the operating costs are higher than the yield of gold, and 
millions of tons of ore have had to be left in the mines, and will 
probably now never be worked, because they could not be ex- 
tracted at a profit. It is, naturally, impossible to present an arith- 
metical calculation upon such a_ subject, because too many 
factors would have to be assumed, but I do not hesitate to say 
that the prevailing system is economically unsound, and is cer- 
tainly, in the long run, detrimental to the interests of South 
Africa. 

Béfore leaving the subject of gold mining on the Witwatersrand, 
let me say that I believe there is solid ground for confidence in a 
comparatively long and prosperous future, given a just apprecia- 
tion of the true conditions by the Government, by those who are 
responsible for the management of the industry, and by the 
people who are in its direct employ. Our artisans, white 
miners and supervisors should always remember that they occupy 
a special position in South Africa, because practically the whole 
of the unskilled labour is done by the native population. That 
population is, to no small extent, dependent for its education in 
industrial matters upon the attitude of the white men, who work 
with them and direct their efforts. If the natives gradually 
absorb extreme Labour doctrines in their relations with us and 
in limiting their energy, nothing but disaster can ensue. (Hear, 
hear.) I believe, in South Africa, the gravity of this matter is 
gradually becoming appreciated, but I cannot too strongly urge 
upon our white workmen its extreme importance to themselves. 
The principal mines with which we are associated, such as the 
City Deep, Crown Mines, and the New Modderfontein Company, 
are entirely fulfilling expectations. The area of unpayable ground 
in the middle of the Modder B Company, the existence of which 
has been known and referred to by us in the past, has not so far 
shown any sign of improvement, but this area has not by any 
means been fully exploited. The highly payable ground on the 
western side and the indications in the drive put in from Geduld 
on the south-eastern section justify our confidence in this pro- 


perty. 

With regard to the Modderfontein East Mine, I had an oppor- 
tunity during my recent visit to South Africa of studying the 
situation very carefully on the spot, and I consider the outlook 
at the mine generally justifies the opinion we have always had 
that this venture is a fair mining risk. The development of the 
mine is being pushed on as fast as circumstances permit, and | 
hope by the time I address you next year the position in regard 
to development may have been so advanced and the money 
market conditions so eased that we shall feel able to sanction the 
raising of the sum required for working upon the contemplated 
larger scale. Our technical staff in the Transvaal has made a 
very full investigation into the value of the coal deposits there. 
The calorific value of the beds in different areas varies very con- 
siderably indeed. We have secured for the corporation properties 
containing hundreds of millions of tons of coal of the best class. 
The Transvaal Consolidated Land and Exploration Company, 
Limited, which we administer, also had good fortune in striking 
a valuable deposit of coal upon one of its farms. Its financial 
position is strong, and I think the company can look forward to 
a successful career. Having referred to other individual interests 
of the corporation, including the Pretoria Cement Company, 
Trinidad Leaseholds, and the Cape Explosives Company, the 
Chairman, in conclusion, said: We can look back upon what has 
been done during the past year with satisfaction, particularly as 
we have been exceedingly careful in our disposition of the profits 
of last year, and, speaking with the reservation which is only 
prudent in the present situation, I see no reason to doubt our 
continued prosperity. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir R. Southern Holland, Bart., said: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in rising to second the resolu- 
tion before you, but before doing so I would like to say just a 
few words. All of us on. this side of the table, and I feel sure 
the feeling is shared by you all, have learned to look forward 
with considerable interest to the able addresses delivered by our 
chairman at these annual meetings. In his introductory remarks 
Sir Lionel has given us a valuable contribution to a debate 
which is being carried on throughout this country at the present 
time dealing with our domestic and economic difficulties. In dis- 
cussing such a subject at this stage it is difficult to throw any 
new light upon it, but I think it would be an omission on the 
part of anyone holding the position of chairman of so important 
a corporation as ours to pass this extremely important matter by 
without comment, and one can only hope that, by the repetition of 
them, economic truths will in course of time be brought home 
to those responsible for shaping the misguided, and, if I might 
use a stronger word, in some cases unpatriotic policy of labour 
at the present time. (Hear, hear.) 

Our chairman has dealt at considerable length with our own 
affairs, particularly with reference to the position in South 
Africa. In comments on the report of our consulting engineer 
undue prominence has been given to the fact that in many in- 
stances gold mines are to-day dependent almost wholly for their 
profits on the so-called premium, and false conclusions are 
liable to be drawn from what has been said on the point. The 
position is not at all what it has been represented to be. In 
this’ connection it should be borne in mind that when one talks 
of a premium one must remember that gold cannot vary in the 
terms of gold but only in terms of currency and commodities. 
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When the difference in exchange disappears the buying value of 
currency will be correspondingly increased, and in all probability 
increased in greater ratio than the difference in exchange, due 
to various economic causes, such as the reduction in the Price 
of commodities, etc. In other words, currency will gradual 

increase in purchasing power. We will step by step work to 
wards the standard value of gold, but when that time arrives 
and the price of commodities has fallen, the cost of working 
our mines will automatically have decreased. The position, there. 
fore, will then not be materially altered. I am one of those who 
look with equanimity to the time when the premium disappears 
though I believe that that time is still far distant. . 

I am far more attracted by the possibility of bringing about an 
adjustment of the Government regulations under which the native 
works in the industry to-day. To use an old South African 
phrase, these regulations act as a perfect ‘“‘ Reim Schoon ”’ on 
the mining industry. They are not suited to present conditions 
and having in view the existing financial and economic position 
of South Africa, one would expect the Government to become 
our active ally in bringing about the necessary adjustment, 
(Hear, hear.) Indeed, they should take the initiative in the 
matter. Imagine a Government regulation which results in 
willing workers being restricted in their operations to a five-hour 
day, whereas an eight-hour day may be generally taken as the 
recognised standard for a working day. It is a monstrous posi- 
tion for any industry to be placed in. The native, by reason of 
his long association with the mines, has become more and more 
skilled, and is able today to do work which he may not have 
been competent to do at the time the regulations were framed. 
A large number of these men are on piece-work, and by a modi- 
fication of the regulations they would be enabled to earn con- 
siderably higher wages both in this and in other directions. The 
Government and the industry would be well advised to provide 
such opportunities for the native workers. It is in the interest 
of the native himself, as well as of the gold-mining industry 
and the country generally, that these regulations sfiould be modi- 
fied. If one takes the native strength of the industry as a whole 
at, say, 190,000 boys, and assumes roughly that of these 130,000 
are underground workers, it will be seen that even the addition 
of two hours a day would result in an increase of 260,000 work- 
ing hours a day. In other words, a 40 per cent. increase in the 
capacity of the underground mining strength without any addition 
to the standing charges. Think what that would mean for the 
industry. You may be sure that the directors of this corporation 
will do all in their power to bring about a modification of the 
existing regulations at as early a date as possible. If it can 
be brought about I look to the future with great confidence. We 
have a commodity which is always realisable. The demand for 
it is unlimited, and even under present conditions it can he 
won at a considerable profit—a profit which, as I have said, will 
not be materially affected by a rise in the value of our currency. 

What other industry to-day occupies the same position of solid 
strength? Look at the deplorable state of almost all other 
industries to-day in this country. Works have been shut for 
weeks past as a result of the stoppage in the coal trade, others 
are working part time owing to the lack of orders, and our 
general oversea trade is threatened by efficient and determined 
competitors. Contrast such a position with the gold mining 
industry to-day. It requires but little imagination to realise its 
pre-eminent strength. In my judgment many of the mines of 
the Witwatersrand offer attractive investments at to-day’s prices. 
It may be that the apathy shown to South African gold mining 
shares of recent times is due to the enemy holding which is 
overhanging the market. In this connection you may rest assured 
that the position will be properly nursed when the time comes, 
not only in the interests of the Government of South Africa, who 
would feel the repercussion of the effect of mishandling this 
holding, but alsu in the interests of the shareholders in the various 
companies, who are, of course, greatly affected, and who, it must 
be remembered, are largely South African as well as European. 
It is inconceivable that the Government of South Africa, which 
has itself a great stake in the mines, both financial and other- 
wise, would throw this large block of enemy shares on the market 
regardless of the consequences to the credit of the country. In- 
deed, all the information we have been able to gather on the 
subject to date indicates that the Government is fully alive to 
the situation. As regards our own corporation, you have been 
told by our chairman that we have again pursued a very con- 
servative policy in the valuation of our assets, and our book 
values show a fair margin of profit at to-day’s prices, in spite 
of the heavy fall that has overtaken all forms of securities. 
Gentlemen, I feel we can face the future with great confidence. 
With these few remarks I beg to second the resolution before 
you. (Applause.) 

The Chairman then invited questions, but none were asked, 
and - thereupon put the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman announced that the dividend warrants would be 
posted on June 14 and payable on the 15th. 

Sir Sothern Holland next proposed the re-election of Sir Lionel 
Phillips and M. Maurice de Verneuil, the retiring directors. 

Mr. F. J. Dormer seconded the resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted, and the Chairman briefly thanked the share- 
holders for the re-election of M. de Verneuil and himself. 

On the proposition of Mr. Caesar Cohen, seconded by Mr. Max 
Francke, Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Co. were reappointed 
auditors of the company. 

Sir Otto Beit proposed a vote of thanks te the chairman, which 
was seconded by Mr. Caesar Cohen, and passed unanimously, 
and Sir Lionel Phillips having briefly acknowledged the compli- 
ment, and thanked the shareholders for their attendance, the pro 
ceedings terminated. 
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